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essay  III. 

INTRODUCTION, 

TT  is  a common  faying,  that  neceflity  is  the  mo- 

ther  of  invention;  and  nothing  is  more  ftri^Uy 
or  more  generally  true.  It  may  even  be  Ihown, 
that  moft  of  the  fucceflive  improvements  in  the 
affairs  of  men  in  a Hate  of  civil  fociety,  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  records,  have  been  made  under 
the  preffure  of  neceffity  ; and  it  is  no  fmall  confola- 
tion,  in  times  of  general  alarm,  to  reflet  up>on  the 
probability  that,  upon  fuch  occafions,  ufcful  dif* 
coveries  will  refult  from  the  united  exertions  of 
thofe  w ho,  either  from  motives  of  fear,  or  fenti- 
ments  of  benevolence,  labour  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing evil. 

The  alarm  in  this  country  at  the  prefent  period  *, 
on  account  of  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  a fcarcity,  has  turned  the  attention  of  the 
Public  to  a very  important  fubjefl,  the  inveJUgatton 
of  the  fcience  of  nutrition  ; — a fubje<fr  fo  curious  in 
itfelf,  and  fo  highly  interefting  to  mankind,  that  it 
feems  truly  aftonifhing  it  (hould  have  been  fo  long 
neglefted  : — but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now 
taken  up,  both  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
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hope  that  it  will  receive  a thorough  fcicntific 
examination  ; and  if  this  Ihould  be  the  cafe,  I will 
venture  to  predia,  that  the  important  difeoveries, 
and  improvements,  which  muft  refult  from  thefe 
enquiries,  will  render  the  alarms  which  gave  rife 
to  them  for  ever  'famous  in  the  annals  of  civil 
fopiety. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Great  Importance  of  the  SubjcSl  under  Conjlderatlon. 
•^Probability  that  Water  adts  a much  more  im- 
portant Part  In  Nutrition  than  has  hitherto  been 
generally  imagined. — Surprifingly  /mail  J^santify 
of  folid  Food  necefary^  when  properly  prepared^ 
for  alt  the  Purpofes  of  Nutrition. — Great  Im- 
portance of  the  Art  of  Cookery.— Barley  remark- 
ably nutritive  when  properly  prepared. — The  Im- 
portance of  culinary  Proeejies  for  preparing  Food 
jhewn  from  the  known  Utility  of  a PraBice  com- 
mon in  feme  Parts  of  Germany  of  cooking  for 
Cattle. — Difficulty  of  introducing  a Change  of 
Cookery  into  common  Ufe. — Means  that  may  be  em- 
ployed for  that  Purpofe. 

rpHERF.  Is,  perhaps,  no  operation  of  Nature, 
which  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  our  fenfes, 
more  furprifmg,  or  more  curious,  than  the  nourifh- 
ment  and  growth  of  plants,  and  animals  j and  there 
is  certainly  no  fubjeft  of  invefligation  more  intereft- 
ing  to  mankind. — As  providing  fubfiftence  is,  and 
ever  muft  be,  an  objed  of  the  firft  concern  in  all 
countries,  any  difeovery  or  improvement  by  which 
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the  procuring  of  good  and  wholefome  food  can  be 
facilitated,  muft  contribute  very  powerfully  to  in- 
creafe  the  comforts,  and  promote  the  happinefs 
of  fociety. 

That  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  fcience  of 
nutrition  is  ftill  very  imperfeff , is  certain ; but,  I 
think,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  we  are  upon 
the  eve  of  fome  very  important  difcoveries  relative 

to  that  myfterious  operation. 

Since  it  has  been  known  that  Water  is  not  a 
fimple  element,  but  a compound^  and  capable  of 
being  decompofed,  much  light  has  been  throum 
upon  many  operations  of  nature  which  formerly 
were  wrapped  up  in  obfcurity.  In  vegetation,  for 
inftance,  it  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable, 
that  water  aas  a much  more  important  part  than 
was  formerly  aligned  to  it  by  philofophers.— 
That  it  ferves  not  merely  as  (he  vehicle  of  nou- 
rifhment,  but  conllitutes  at  leaft  one  part,  and 
probably  anelfential  part,  of  the  Food  of  plants.— 
That  it  is  decompofed  by  them,  and  contributes 
materially  to  their  growth  ; — and  that  manures  fervc 
rather  to  prepare  the  water  for  decompofition,  than 
to  form  of  themfelves — fubftantially,  and  direftly— 

the  nourilhment  of  the  vegetables. 

Now,  a very  clear  analogy  may  be  traced, 
between  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  plants,  and 
' the  digeftion  and  nourilhment  of  animals ; and  as 
water  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  both  procefles, 
and  as  in  one  of  them,  (vegetation,)  it  appears 
evidently  to  ferve  as  M;--why  Ihould  we  not 
fuppofe  it  may  ferve  as  food  in  the  other  .—There 
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is,  in  my  opinion,  abundant  reafon  to  fufpeft  that 
this  is  really  the  cafe;  and  I fhall  now  briefly  flate 
the  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is  founded. — 
Having  been  engaged  for  a confiderable  length  of 
time  in  providing  Food  for  the  Poor  at  Munich, 
I was  naturally  led,  as  well  by  curiofity  as  motives 
of  economy,  to  make  a great  variety  of  experi- 
ments upon  that  fubjed;  and  I had  not  proceeded 
far  in  my  oj>erations,  before  I began  to  perceive 
that  they  were  very  important -even  much  more 
fo  than  I had  imagined. 

'Fhe  difference  in  the  apparent  goodnefs,  or  the 
palatablenefs,  and  apparent  nutritioulhefs  of  the 
fame  kinds  of  Food,  when  prepared  or  cooked  in 
different  ways,  ftruck  me  very  fordbly;  and  I 
conftantly  found  that  the  richnefs  or  quality  of  a 
foup  depended  more  upon  a proper  choice  of  the 
Ingredients,  and  a proper  management  of  the  fire 
in  the  combination  of  thofe  ingredients,  than  upon 
the  quantity  of  folid  nutritious  matter  employed ; — 
much  more  upon  the  art  and  {kill  of  the  cook, 
than  upon  the  amount  of  the  Aims  laid  out  in  the 
market. 

I found  likewife,  that  the  nutritioufnefs  of  a 
foup,  or  its  power  of  fatisfying  hunger,  and  afford- 
ing nourifhmcnt,  appeared  always  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  its  apparent  richnefs  or  palatablenefs. 

But  what  farprifed  me  not  a little,  was  the  dif- 
cover)'  of  the  very  fraall  quantity  of  folid  Food, 
which,  when  properly  prepared,  will  fuffice  to 
fatisfy  hunger;  and  fupport  Ufe  and  health;  and 
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the  very  trifling  expence  at  which  the  flouted, 
and  mod  laborious  man  may,  in  any  country,  be 
fed. 

After  an  experience  of  more  than  five  years  in 
feeding  the  Poor  at  Munich,  during  which  time 
every  experiment  was  made  that  could  be  devifed, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  articles, 
ufed  as  Food,  but  alfo  in  refped  to  their  different 
combinations  and  proportions;  and  to  the  various 
ways  in  which  they  could  be  prepared  or  cooked; 
}t  was  found  that  the  cbeapeji,  mod  favouryy  and 
mod  nourijhing  Food  that  could  be  provided,  was 
a foup  compofed  of  pearl  barley,  potatoes , 

cuttings  of  fne  wheat en  bread,  vinegar — fait  and 
water,  in  certain  proportions. 

The  method  of  preparing  this  foup  is  as  follows : 
The  water  and  the  pearl  barley  are  fird  put  toge- 
ther into  the  boiler  and  made  to  boil;  the  peafe 
are  then  added,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  over 
a gentle  fire  about  two  hours; — the  potatoes  are 
then  added,  (having  been  prevloufly  peeled  with  a 
knife,  or  having  been  boiled,  in  order  to  their 
being  more  eafily  deprived  of  their  fkins,)  and  the 
boiling  is  continued  for  about  one  hour  more, 
during  which  time  the  contents  of  the  boiler  are 
frequently  dirred  about  with  a large  wooden  fpoon, 
or  ladle,  in  order  to  dedroy  the  texture  of  the 
potatoes,  and  to  reduce  the  foup  to  one  uniform 
mafs. — When  this  is  done,  the  vinegar  and  the 
fait  are  added;  and  lad  of  all,  at  the  moment  it  is 
to  be  ferved  up,  the  cuttings  of  bread. 
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The  foup  ftiould  never  be  fuffcred  to  boll,  or 
even  to  (land  long  before  it  is  ferv'ed  up  after  the 
cuttings  of  bread  are  put  to  it.  It  will,  indeed, 
for  reafons  which  will  hereafter  be  explained,  be 
beft  never  to  pvit  the  cuttings  of  bread  into  the 
boiler  at  all,  but,  (as  is  always  done  at  Munich,) 
to  put  them  into  the  tubs  in  which  the  foup  is 
carried  front  the  kitchen  into  the  dining-hall; 
pouring  the  foup  hot  from  die  boiler  upon  them, 
and  ftirring  the  whole  well  together  with  the  iron 
ladles  ufed  for  meafuring  out  the  Ibup  to  the  Poor 
in  the  hall. 

It  is  of  more  importance  than  can  well  be 
Imagined,  that  this  bread,  which  is  mixed  with 
the  foup,  Ihould  not  be  boiled.  It  is  likewife  of 
ufe  that  it  fliould  be  cut  as  line  or  thin  as  pofllble ; 
and  if  it  be  dry  and  hard,  it  will  be  fo  much  the 
belter. 

The  bread  we  ufe  In  Munich  is  what  is  called 
fmel  bread,  being  fmail  loaves,  weighing  from 
two  to  three  ounces;  and  as  wc  receive  this  bread 
In  donations  from  the  bakers,  it  is  commonly  dry 
and  hard,  being  that  which,  not  being  fold  in  time, 
remains  on  hand,  and  becomes  ftale  and  uni'ale- 
able;  and  w-e  have  found  by  experience,  that  this 
hard  and  Hale  bread  anfwers  for  our  purpofe  much 
better  than  any  other,  for  it  renders  mafUcation 
neceflary;  and  maftication  feems  very  pow'erfully  to 
alfill  in  promoting  digeftion;  it  likcwvile  prolongs  the 
duration  of  the  enjoyment  of  eatiny;^  a matter  of  very 
great  importance  indeed,  and  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  fufficiently  attended  to. 
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The  quantity  of  this  foup  furniflied  to  each  per- 
fon,  at  each  meal,  or  one  portion  of  it,  (the 
cuttings  of  bread  included,)  is  juft  one  Bavarian 
pound  in  weight;  and  as  the  Bavarian  pound  is  to 
the  pound  Avoirdupois  as  1,123842  to  i, — it  is 
equal  to  about  nineteen  ounces  and  nine-tenths 
Avoirdupois.  Now,  to  thofe  who  know  that  a full 
pint  of  foup  weighs  no  more  than  about  fixteen 
ounces  Avoirdupois,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  at  the 
firft  view,  appear  very  extraordinary  that  a portion 
weighing  near  twenty  ounces,  and  confequently 
making  near  one  pint  and  a quarter  of  this  rich, 
ftrong,  favoury  foup,  ftiould  be  found  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  the  hunger  of  a grown  perfon;  but  when 
the  matter  is  examined  narrowly,  and  properly 
analyzed,  and  if  is  found  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
folid  food  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  one 
of  thefe  portions  of  foup,  does  not  amount  to 
quite  fix  ounces^  it  will  then  appear  to  be  almoft 
impoffible  that  this  allowance  fliould  be  fufficient. 

That  it  is  quite  fufficient,  however,  to  make  a 
good  meal  for  a ftrong  healthy  perfon,  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  long  experience.  I have 
even  found  that  a foup  compofed  of  nearly  the 
fame  ingredients,  except  the  potatoes,  but  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  was  fufficiently  nutritive,  and 
very  palatable,  in  w hich  only  about  four  ounces  and 
three  quarters  of  folid  Food  entered  into  the  cora- 
pofttion  of  a portion  w'eighing  tw'enty  ounces. 

But  this  will  not  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who 
know,  that  one  fmgle  fpoonful  of  falope,  w'eigh- 
ing  lefs  than  one  quarter  of  an  ounce,  put  into  a 
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pint  of  boiling  water,  forms  the  thickeft  and  moft 
nourilhing  foup  that  can  be  taken;  and  that  the 
quantity  of  folid  matter  which  enters  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  another  very  nutritive  Food,  hartjhorn 
jelly,  is  not  much  more  confiderable. 

The  barley  in  my  foup,  feems  to  a^  mucli  the 
fame  part  as  the  falope  in  this  famous  reftorative; 
and  no  fubftitute  that  I could  ever  find  for  it, 
among  all  the  variety  of  com  and  pulfe  of  the 
growth  of  Europe,  ever  produced  half  the  effeft; 
that  is  to  fav,  half  the  nourifhment  at  the  fame 
cxpence.  Barley  may  therefore  be  confidered  ai 
the  rice  of  Great  Britain. 

It  requires,  it  is  true,  a great  deal  of  boiling;  but 
when  it  is  properly  managed,  it  thickens  a vail 
quantity  of  water;  and,  as  1 fuppofe,  prepares  it 
for  dccompofttion.  It  alfo  gives  the  foup  into  which 
it  enters  as  an  ingredient,  a degree  of  richnefs 
which  nothing  elfe  can  give.  It  has  little  or  no 
tafte  in  itfelf,  but  when  mixed  with  other  ingre- 
dients which  are  favoury,  it  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  the  palate  *. 

It  is  a maxim,  as  ancient,  I believe,  as  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  that  “ whatever  pleafes  tlie  palate 
“ nourijhcs'f  and  I have  often  had  reafon  to  think 
it  perfeftly  juft.  Could  it  be  clearly  afeertained 

• The  preparation  of  water  is,  in  many  cafes,  an  objeft  of  more 
importance  than  is  generally  imagined  ; particularly  when  it  is  made 
oft  of  as  a vehicle  for  conveying  agreeable  taftes.  In  making 
for  inftance,  if  the  water  ufed  he  previoully  boiled  two  or  three  houis 
with  a handful  of  rice,  the  punch  made  of  it  will  be  incomparably 
belter,  that  is  to  fay,  more  full  and  lufcious  u]K,n  the  palate,  than 
when  the  water  is  not  prepare*!. 
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and  demonflratcd,  it  would  tend  to  place  cookery 
in  a much  more  refpedable  fituation  amonr  the 
arts  than  it  now  holds.  ° 

lhat  the  manner  in  wliich  Food  is  prepared  is  a 
matter  of  real  importance;  and  that  the  water 
ufed  in  that  procefs  ads  a much  more  important 
part  than  has  hitherto  been  generally  imagined,  is, 
I think,  quite  evident;  for,  it  feems  to  me  to  be 
impoffible,  upon  any  other  fuppofition,  to  account 
for  the  appeiirances.  If  the  very  fmall  quantity  of 
folid  Food  which  enters' into  the  compofition  of  a 
portion  of  fome  very  nutritive  foup  were  to  be  pre- 
pared differently,  and  taken  under  fome  other 
form,  that  of  bread,  for  inllance;  fo  far  from  being 
fufRcient  to  fatisfy  hunger,  and  afford  a comfortable 
and  nutritive  meal,  a perfon  would  abfolufely 
ftarve  upon  fuch  a flender  allowance;  and  no  great 
relief  would  be  derived  from  drinking  crude  water 
to  fill  up  the  void  in  the  flomach. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  an  obfervation  of  the 
apparent  effefts  of  cookery  upon  thofc  articles 
w'hich  are  ufed  as  Food  for  man,  that  we  are  led  to 
difeover  the  importance  of  thefe  culinary  procelfes. 
Their  utility  is  proved  in  a manner  equally  con- 
clufive  and  fatisfaiftory,  by  the  effects  which  have 
been  produced  by  employing  the  fame  procefs  in 
preparing  Food  for  brute  animals. 

It  is  well  known,  that  boiling  the  potatoes  witli 
U’hich  hogs  are  fed,  renders  them  much  more 
nutritive;  and  fince  the  introduction  of  the  new 
fyftem  of  feeding  horned  cattle,  that  of  keeping 
them  confined  in  the  (tables  all  the  year  round,  (a 
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method  which  is  now  coming  faft  into  common 
life  in  many  parts  of  Germany,)  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  an  of  providing 
nourilhment  for  thofe  animals;  and  particularly  by 
preparing  their  Food,  by  operations  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  cookery;  and  to  thefe  improvements  it  is  moll 
probably  oviing,  that  ftall  feeding  has,  in  that 
country',  been  fo  univerfally  fuccefsful. 

It  has  long  been  a praftice  in  Germany  for  thofe 
who  fatten  bullocks  for  the  butcher,  or  feed 
milch-cows,  to  give  them  frequently  what  is  called 
a drank  or  drmk\  which  is  a kind  of  pottage,  pre- 
pared differently  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  different  feafons,  according  to  the 
greater  facility  with  which  one  or  other  of  the 
articles  occafionally  employed  in  the  compofiiion 
of  it  may  be  procured;  and  according  to  the  par- 
ticular fancies  of  individuals.  Many  feeders  make 
a great  fecret  of  the  compofition  of  their  drinks, 
and  feme  have,  to  my  knowledge,  carried  their 
refinement  fo  far  as  aduallv  to  mix  brandv  in  them, 
in  fmall  quantities;  and  pretend  to  have  found 
their  advantage  in  adding  this  coftly  ingredient. 

I ’he  articles  mod  commonly  ufed  are,  bran, 
oatmeal,  brewers  grains,  mafhed  potatoes,  mafhed 
turnips,  rye  meal,  and  barley  meid,  with  a large 
proportion  of  w'ater;  fometimes  tw'o  or  three  or 
more  of  thefe  articles  are  united  in  forming  a 
drink-,  and  of  whatever  ingredients  the  drink  is 
compofed,  a large  proportion  of  fait  is  always 
added  to  it. 

i’here  is,  perhaps,  nothing  new'  in  this  method 
of  feeding  c'attle  with  liquid  mixtures,  but  the 
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manner  in  which  thefe  drinks  are  now  prepared  in 
Germany  is,  I believe,  quite  new;  and  Ihows 
•what  I wifh  to  prove,  that  cooking  renders  Food 
really  more  nutritive. 

Thefe  drinks  were  formerly  given  cold,  but  it 
was  afterwards  difcovered  that  they  were  more 
nourifhing  when  given  warm;  and  of  late  their 
preparation  is,  in  many  places,  become  a very 
regular  culinary  procefs.  Kitchens  have  bgen 
built,  and  large  boilers  provided  and  fitted  up, 
merely  for  cooking  for  the  cattle  in  the  ftables; 
and  I have  been  afliired  by  many  very  intelligent 
formers,  who  have  adopted  this  new  mode  of  feed- 
ing, (and  have  alfo  found  by  my  own  experience,) 
that  it  is  very  advantageous  indeed ; that  the  drinks 
are  evidently  rendered  much  more  nouriftiing  and 
wholefome  by  being  boiled;  and  that  the  expence 
of  fuel,  and  the  trouble  attending  this  procefs,  are 
amply  compenfated  by  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  improvement  of  the  Food.  We  even  find  it 
advantageous  to  continue  the  boiling  a confiderable 
time,  two  or  three  hours,  for  inftance;  as  the  Food 
goes  on  to  be  (till  farther  improved,  the  longer  the 
boiling  is  continued*. 


* I cannot  this  fubjeft,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  without  juft 

mentioning  another  piaflice  common  among  our  beft  farmeis  in  Ba- 
varia, which,  I think,  deferves  to  be  known.  They  chop  the 
green  clover  with  which  they  feed  their  cattle,  and  mix  with  it  a 
vonfideiable  quantity  of  chopped  ftraw.  They  pretend  that  this  rich 
fucculent  grafs  is  of  fo  clammy  a nature,  that  unlefs  it  be  mixed  with 
chopped  ftraw,  hay,  or  fome  other  dry  fodder,  cattle  which  are  fed 
with  it  do  not  ruminate  fufilcienliy.  The  ufual  proportion  of  the 
♦lover  to  the  ftraw,  U as  two  to  one. 
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Thefe  fafts  feem  evidently  to  fliow,  that  there  is 
fome  \ery  important  fecret  with  regard  to  nutrition, 
which  has  not  yet  been  properly  inveUigated ; and 
it  feems  to  me  to  be  more  than  probable,  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  who  may  be  fupported  in 
any  country,  upon  its  internal  produce,  depends 
almofl  as  much  upon  the  (late  of  the  art  of  cookery^ 
as  upon  that  of  agriculture, — The  Chinefe,  per- 
haps, underftand  both  thefe  arts  better  than  any 
other  nation.  - Savages  underftand  neither  of  them. 

But,  if  cookery  be  of  fo  much  importance,  it 
certainly  deferves  to  be  ftudied  with  the  greateft 
care;  and  it  ought  particularly  to  be  attended  to  in 
times  of  genertd  alarm  on  account  of  a fcarcity  of 
provifions;  for  the  relief  which  may  in  fuch  cafes 
be  derived  from  it,  is  immediate  and  effeffual, 
while  all  other  rcfources  are  diftant  and  uncertain. 

I am  aware  of  the  difficulties  wfiich  always  at- 
tend the  introdudion  of  meafures  calculated  to 
produce  any  remarkable  change  in  the  cuftoms 
and  habits  of  mankind;  and  there  is  perhaps  no 
change  more  difficult  to  effed,  than  that  which 
would  be  neceflary  in  order  to  make  any  confrder- 
able  faving  in  the  confumption  of  thofe  articles 
commonly  ufed  as  Food;  but  ftill,  I am  of  opinion, 
that  fuch  a change  might,  with  proper  management, 
be  brought  about. 

There  was  a time,  no  doubt,  when  an  averfion 
to  potatoes  was  as  general,  and  as  ftrong,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  even  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  now  in  fome 
parts  of  Bavaria;  but  this  prejudice  has  been 
got  over;  and  I am  perfuaded,  that  any  national 

prejudice. 


prejudice,  however  deeply  rooted,  may  be  over- 
come, provided  proper  means  be  ufed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  time  allowed  for  their  operation. 

But  notwithftanding  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
a general  ufe  of  foups  throughout  the  country,  or 
of  any  other  kind  of  Food,  however  palatable,  cheap, 
and  nourifliing,  to  which  people  have  not  been 
accuflomed,  yet  thefe  improvements  might  cer- 
tainly be  made,  with  great  facility,  in  all  public 
hofpitals  and  work-houfes,  where  the  Poor  are  fed 
at  the  public  expence ; and  the  faving  of  provi- 
fions,  (not  to  mention  the  diminution  of  expence,) 
which  might  be  derived  from  this  improvement, 
would  be  very  important  at  all  times,  and  more 
efpecially  in  times  of  general  fcarcity. 

Another  meafure,  ftill  more  important,  and 
which  might,  I am  perfuaded,  be  eafily  carried  into 
execution,  is  the  eftablifhment  of  public  kitchens 
in  all  towns,  and  large  villages,  throughout  the 
kingdom;  whence,  not  only  the  Poor  might  be 
fed  gratis,  but  alfo  all  the  induftrious  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  might  be  furniflied  with 
Food  at  fo  cheap  a rate,  as  t(^  be  a very  great 
relief  to  them  at  all  times ; and  in  times  of  general 
fcarcity,  this  arrangement  would  alone  be  fufficient 
to  prevent  thofe  public  and  private  calamities, 
which  never  fail  to  accompany  that  moll  dreadful 
of  all  vifitations,  a famine. 

The  faving  of  Food  that  would  refult  front 
feeding  a large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  from  public  kitchens,  would  be  im- 
menfe,  and  that  faving  would  tend,  immediately, 
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and  moft  powerfully,  to  render  provifions  more 
plentiful  and  cheap, — diminifh  the  general  alarm  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  a fcarcity,  and  prevent 
the  hoarding  up  of  provifions  by  individuals,  which 
is  often  alone  fufficient,  without  any  thing  elfe,  to 
bring  on  a famine,  even  where  there  is  no  real 
fcarcity : for  it  is  not  merely  the  fears  of  indivi- 
duals which  operate  in  thefe  cafes,  and  induce  them 
to  lay  in  a larger  ftore  of  provifions  than  they 
otherwife  would  do;  and  which  naturally  incrcafes 
the  fcarcity  of  provifions  in  the  market,  and  raifes 
their  prices;  but  there  are  perfons  who  are  fo  loft 
to  all  the  feelings  of  humanity,  as  often  to  fpecu- 
late  upon  the  dillrefs  of  the  Public,  and  all  their 
operations  effcdually  tend  to  increafe  the  fcarcity 
in  the  markets,  and  augment  the  general  alarm. 

But  without  enlarging  farther  in  this  place  upon 
thefe  public  kitchens,  and  the  numerous  and  im- 
portant advantages  which  may  in  all  countries  be 
derived  from  them,  I fhall  return  to  the  intereftiiig 
fubjeds  which  1 have  undertaken  to  inveftigate;  — 
the  fcience  of  nutrition,  and  the  art  of  providing 
wholefome  and  palatable  Food  at  a fmall  ex- 
pence. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Pleafure  of  Eatings  and  of  the  Means  that 
may  be  employed  for  increafing  it. 

has  already  been  faid  tipon  this  fubjeft 
will,  I flatter  myfelf,  be  thought  fufficient  to 
fliow  that, /or  all  the  purpofes  of  nourifhment,  a much 
fmaller  quantity  of  folid  Food  will  fuffice  than  has 
hitherto  been  thought  neceflary;  but  there  is  ano- 
ther circumftance  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
and  that  is,  the  pleafure  of  eatings — an  enjoyment 
of  which  no  perfon  will  confent  to  be  deprived. 

The  pleafure  enjoyed  in  eating  depends  firfl: 
upon  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  tafte  of  the  Food; 
and  fecondly,  upon  its  power  to  affeft  the  palate. 
Now  there  are  many  fubflances  extremely  cheap, 
by  which  very  agreeable  taftes  may  be  given  to 
Food;  particularly  when  the  bafis  or  nutritive  fub- 
fiance  of  the  Food  is  taflelefs;  and  the  eflfeft  of  any 
kind  of  palatable  folid  Food,  (of  meat,  for  inflance,) 
upon  the  organs  of  tafte,  may  be  increafed,  almoft 
indefinitely,  by  reducing  the  lize  of  the  particles  of 
fuch  Food,  and  caufmg  it  to  a6l  upon  the  palate 
by  a larger  furface.  And  if  means  be  ufed  to 
prevent  its  being  {wallowed  too  foon,  which  may 
be  eafily  done  by  mixing  with  it  fome  hard  and 
taflelefs  fubflance,  fuch  as  crumbs  of  bread  ren- 
dered hard  by  toafling,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  that 
kind,  by  which  a long  maflication  is  rendered  ne- 
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ceffary,  the  enjoyment  of  eating  may  be  greatly 
increafed  and  prolonged. 

The  idea  of  occupying  a perfon  a great  while, 
and  affording  him  much  pleafure  at  the  fame 
time,  in  eating  a fmall  quantity  of  Food,  may, 
perhaps,  appear  ridiculous  to  fome;  but  thofe  who 
confider  the  matter  attentively,  will  perceive  that 
it  is  very  important.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  much  fo  as 
any  thing  that  can  employ  the  attention  of  the 
philofopher. 

'fhe  enjoyments  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  not  fo  numerous  as  to  ren- 
der an  attempt  to  increafe  them  fuperfluous.  And 
even  in  regard  to  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  gratify  their  appetites  to  the  utmoft  extent  of 
their  wifhes,  it  is  furely  rendering  them  a very 
important  fervice  to  fliow  them  how  they  may 
increafe  their  pleafures  without  deflroying  their 
health. 

If  a glutton  can  be  made  to  gormandize  tw'O 
hours  upon  two  ounces  of  meat,  it  is  certainly 
much  better  for  him,  than  to  give  himfelf  an  indi- 
geflion  by  eating  two  pounds  in  the  fame  time. 

I was  led  to  meditate  upon  this  fubject  by  mere 
accident.  I had  long  been  at  a lofs  to  under- 
lland  how'  the  Bavarian  foldiers,  who  are  uncom- 
monly flout,  ftrong,  and  healthy  men,  and  who,  in 
common  with  all  other  Germans,  are  remarkably 
fond  of  eating,  could  contrive  to  live  upon  the 
very  fmall  Aims  they  expend  for  Food;  but  a tjjore 
careful  examination  of  the  economy  of  their  tables 
cleared  up  the  point,  and  let  me  into  a fecret 
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which  awakened  all  my  curiofity.  Thefe  foldlers, 
inflead  of  being  ftarved  upon  their  fcanty  allow, 
ance,  as  might  have  been  fufpefted,  I found  aftu- 
ally  living  in  a mod  comfortable  and  even  luxu- 
rious manner.  I found  that  they  had  contrived  not 
only  to  render  their  Food  favoury  and  nourifhing, 
but,  what  appeared  to  me  dill  more  extraordinary, 
had  found  out  the  means  of  increafing  its  aftion 
upon  the  organs  of  tade  fo  as  adually  to  augment, 
and  even  prolong  to  a mod  furprifmg  degree,  the 
enjoyment  of  eating. 

This  accidental  difcovery  made  a deep  impref- 
fion  upon  my  mind,  and  gave  a new  turn  to 
all  my  ideas  on  the  fubjecf  of  Food. — It  opened 
to  me  a new  and  very  intereding  field  for  in- 
vedigation  and  experimental  inquiry,  of  which  I 
had  never  before  had  a didinft  view;  and  thence- 
forward my  diligence  in  making  experiments,  and 
in  collefting  information  relative  to  the  manner  in 
which  Food  is  prepared  in  different  countries,  was 
redoubled. 

In  the  following  Chapter  may  be  feen  the  general 
refults  of  all  my  experiments  >nd  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  this  fubjed. — A defire  to  render  this  account 
as  concife  and  fliort  as  poffible  has  induced  me  to 
omit  much  interfeding  fpeculation  which  the  fub- 
jea  naturally  fuggeded;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the 
reader  will  fupply  this  defea,  and  enable  him  to 
difcover  the  objeds  particularly  aimed  at  in  the 
experiments,  even  where  they  are  not  mentioned, 
and  to  compare  the  refults  of  pradice  with  the 
affumed  theory. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  differ mt  Kinds  of  Food  furnijhed  to  ibe 
Poor  in  the  Houfe  of  Indujiry  at  Munich,  with 
an  Account  of  the  Coji  of  them. — Of  the  Expence 
of  providing  the  fame  Kinds  of  Food  in  Great 
Britain,  as  •well  at  the  prefent  high  Prices  of 
Provifions,  as  at  the  ordinary  Prices  of  them. — 
Of  the  various  Improvements  of  which  thefe  differ- 
ent Kinds  of  cheap  Food  are  capable. 

■jnEFORE  the  introduction  of  potatoes  as  Food  in 
the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  (which  was 
not  done  till  laft  Auguft,)  the  Poor  were  fed  with 
^ foup  compofed  in  the  following  manner: 


SOUP 

N“  I. 

Weight 

Cod  in 

Ingredient!. 

Avoirdupois. 

iterling  money. 

U>.  oz. 

£■ 

i* 

4 vitrth*  of  pearl  barlcy>  equal 

to  about  20^  gallons  • • 

I4I  2 — 

— 0 

11 

7i 

4 viertlt  of  peas  - - - 

I3I  4 — 

— 0 

7 

3f 

Cuttings  of  fine  wheaten  bread 

69  10  • — 

— 0 

10 

Salt  . - . . . 

>9  *3  — 

— 0 

1 

24  maa/j,  very  weak  beer — vine- 

gar,  or  rather  fmall  beer 

turned  four,  about  24  quarts 

46  13  •— 

— 0 

I 

Si 

Water,  about  560  quarts  - 

1077  0 

I4«S  10  — 

— I 

1 1 

* A vifTtl  it  the  twelfth  part  of  a fchafi,  and  the  Bavarian  fch'ifl  it  equal  to 
6 Wincheftet  buiheit. 
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I Brought  over 

Fuel,  881b.  of  dry  pine  wood,  the  Bavarian  cla/ter, 

(weighing  3961  lb.  avoirdupois,)  at  8s.  z|;d. 
fterling 

Wages  of  three  cook-maids,  at  twenty  florins 
(37s.  y^d.)  a year  each,  makes  daily 
Daily  expence  for  feeding  the  three  cook-maids, 
at  ten  creutzers  (3I  pence  fterling)  each,  ac- 
cording to  an  agreement  made  with  them 
Daily  wages  of  two  men  fervants,  employed  in 
going  to  market — collefting  donations  of  bread, 

&c.  helping  in  the  kitchen,  and  afllfting  in 
ferving  out  the  foup  to  the  Poor 
Repairs  of  the  kitchen,  and  of  the  kitchen  furni- 
ture, about  90  florins  (81.  33.  yd.  fterling)  a 
year,  makes  daily  - 

# 

Total  daily  expences,  when  dinner  is  provided  for 

1200  perfons  - - - • * >5  *5 

This  fum  (il.  15s.  2 id.)  divided  by  1200,  the 
number  of  portions  of  foup  furnifhed,  gives  for 
each  portion  a mere  trifle  more  than  one  third  of 
a penny ^ or  exadly  of  a penny;  the  weight  of 
each  portion  being  about  20  ounces. 

But,  moderate  as  thefe  expences  are,  which 
have  attended  the  feeding  of  the  Poor  of  Mumch, 
they  have  lately  been  reduced  ftill  farther  by  intro- 
ducing the  ufe  of  potatoes. — Thefe  mod  valuable 
vegetables  were  hardly  known  in  Bavaria  till  very 
lately;  and  fo  ftrong  was  the  averfion  of  the  public, 
and  particularly  of  the  Poor,  againfl  them,  at  the 
time  when  we  began  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  the 
public  kitchen  of  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  in 

• The  quantity  of  fuel  here  mentioned,  though  it  certainly  Is_almoft 
incredibly  final!,  was  neverthelefs  determined  from  the  refults  of  attual 
experiments.  A particular  account  of  thefe  experiments  will  be  given 
in  mv  Eflay  on  the  Management  of  Heat  and  the  Economy  of  Fuel. 

^ Munich, 


C.  r.  /. 

I II  8^i 

o o zj 

O O 3| 
O O It 

o I yi 
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Munich,  that  we  were  abfolutely  obliged,  at  firft, 
to  introduce  them  by  ftealth. — A private  room  in 
a retired  comer  was  fitted  up  as  a kitchen  for 
cooking  them  ; and  it  was  neceflary  to  difguife 
them,  by  boiling  them  down  entirely,  and  deftroy- 
ing  their  form  and  texture,  to  prevent  their  being 
detefted : — but  the  Poor  foon  found  that  their 
foup  was  improved  in  its  qualities;  and  they  tefti- 
fied  their  approbation  of  the  change  that  had  been 
rnade  in  it  fo  generally  and  loudly,  that  it  was  at 
laft  thought  to  be  no  longer  neceflary  to  conceal 
from  them  the  fecret  of  its  compofition,  and  they 
are  now  grown  fo  fond  of  potatoes  that  they  would 
not  eafily  be  fatisfied  without  them. 

The  employirtg  of  potatoes  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  foup  has  enabled  us  to  make  a confiderable 
faving  in  the  other  more  coftly  materials,  as  may 
be  feen  by  comparing  the  following  receipt  with  that 
already  given. 


SOUP,  N“  II. 


Ingredients. 

Weight 

Coil  in 

Avoirflupoit. 

fterling  money. 

lb.  02. 

C.  r. 

2 viertls  of  pearl  barley 

- 70  9 

0 s gii 

2 vitrtls  of  peas 

- 65  10 

0 3 7i 

8 vUrtls  of  potatoes  - 

- 230  4 

0 1 g^j 

Cuttings  of  bread  - 

69  10 

0 lo  2'^’ 

Salt 

- 19  13 

0 1 2t 

Vinegar 

- 46  13 

0 I si 

Water 

- 982  IS 

Total  weight 

0 

00 

Expences  for  futl.ftmjontsy  repairs,  &c.  as  before  o 3 

Total  daily  expence,  when  dinner  is  provided  for 

1200  perfbns  - - -176* 
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This  fum  (il.  7 s.  6^d.)  divided  by  1200,  the 
number  of  portions  of  foup,  gives  for  each  portion 
one farthingxerj  nearly ; or  accurately,  i farthing. 

The  quantity  of  each  of  the  ingredients  con- 
tained in  one  portion  of  foup  is  as  follows : 

In  avoirdupois  weight. 


Ingredients. 

Soup,  N°I. 

Soup,  NO  II. 

02. 

02. 

Of  pearl  barley 

— 

I t 0 $ 8 

— ■ ■ n* ’ ’9 

Of  peas  — 

— 

, 960 

Of  potatoes 

— 

— 

StIIs 

Of  bread  — 

— 

(1*  » «4- 
Ori66 

Total  folids 

5 1W5 

Offalt 

— 

OrVcfa 

' OiVels 

Of  weak  vinegar 

— 

® /A*5 

■ OrVctf 

Of  water  — 

*4tVc5 

Total 

The  expence  of  preparing  thefe  foups  will  vary 
with  the  prices  of  the  articles  of  which  they  are  ' 
compofed  ; but  as  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients, 
determined  by  weight,  are  here  given,  it  will  be 
eafy  to  afcertain  exactly  what  they  will  coft  in  any 
cafe  whatever. 

Suppofe,  for  inllance,  it  were  required  to  deter- 
mine how  much  1200  portions  of  the  Soup,  No.  I. 
would  coft  in  London  at  this  prefent  moment,  (the 
1 2th  of  November  1 795,)whenallkindsof  provifions 
are  uncommonly  dear.  I fee  by  a printed  report  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the  day  before  yefter- 
day  (November  1 o),  that  the  prices  of  the  articles 
neceflary  for  preparing  thefe  foups  were  as  follows ; 

Barley^  per  bufhel  weighing  461b.  at  5 s.  64. 
which  gives  for  each  pound  about  i^d.j  but  pre. 

pared 
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pared  as  pearl  barley,  it  will  coll  at  lead  two  pence 
per  pound  *. 

Boiling  peas  per  buOiel,  weighing  6 1 lb.  (at  i os.) 
which  gives  for  each  pound  nearly  i id. 

Potaioes,  per  bufliel,  weighing  58;  lb.  at  2s.  6 d. 
which  gives  nearly  one  half^nny  for  each  pound. 

And  I find  that  a quartern  loaf  of  wheaten 
W,  weighing  4 lb.  50Z.  cofts  now  in  London 
IS.  o id.-, —this  bread  mull  therefore  be  reckoned 

at  1 lii-  farthings  per  pound. 

Salt  cofts  lid.  per  pound  ; and  vinegar  (which 
is  probably  fix  times  as  ftrong  as  that  ftuff  called 
vinegar  which  is  ufed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Houfe 
of  Induftry  at  Munich)  cofts  is.  8d.  per  gallon. 

This  being  premifed,  the  computations  may  be 
made  as  foIlow’s ; 

Expence  of  preparing  in  London,  in  the  month 
of  November  i795>  1200  portions  of  the 

Soup,  I. 


lb.  cz. 

per  lb. 

C- 

1. 

d. 

141  2 pearl  barley,  at  0 2 

1 

12 

6 

131  4 peas,  at  — ° 

0 

16 

4 

69  lO  wheaten  bread,  at  0 n|a 

— — 

0 

16 

6 

19  »3  fait,  at  — 0 >{■ 

0 

2 

5l 

Vinegar,  one  gallon,  at  — i 8 

- ■ 

0 

1 

8 

F.xpcnces  for Jujel, /ervantt,  kitchen furniturt.  See. 
reckoning  three  times  as  much  as  thofe  arti- 
cles of  expcnce  amount  to  daily  at  Munich 

0 

10 

4l 

Total 

3 

9 

9l 

• One  Bavarian  fchafl  (equal  to  bufhels)  of  barley, 

weighing  at  a medium  150  Bavarian  pound*,  upon  being  pearled,  or 
relied it  it  called  in  Germany),  it  reduced  to  half  a fcbiifl,  which 
weight  17 1 Bavarian  poundt.  The  79  lb.  which  it  lofet  in  the  opera, 
tion  it  the  perquifjle  of  the  miller,and  it  all  he  rcceivet  for  hiitrouble. 

. Which 
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Which  fum  (3I.  9s.  9|d.)  divided  by  1200, 
the  number  of  portions  of  foup,  gives  far- 

things, or  nearly  2|  farthings  for  each  portion.  ' 


For  the  Soup,  N“  II.  it  will  be. 


i. 

o 

o 

o 


lb.  oz. 

70  9 pearl  barley,  at 

65  10  peas,  at  — 

230  4 potatoes,  at  — 

69  10  bread,  at  --  o i 

19  13  fait,  at  — o 

Vinegar,  one  gallon  — - 
Expences  for  fuel,  fervants.  Sec. 


d. 

£. 

d. 

z 

0 

1 1 

9 

1 * — — — 

0 

8 

2 

o|  

0 

>3 

9 

— 

0 

16 

6 

ij  — 

0 

z 

r J 

5 » 

-r— T- 

0 

I 

8 



0 

10 

4i 

Total 

3 

4 

7i 

This  fum  (3I.  4s.  7|d.)  divided  by  1200,  the 
number  of  portions,  gives  for  each  2 4-  farthings 
very  nearly. 

This  foup  comes  much  higher  here  in  London, 
than  it  would  do  in  moll  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  on  account  of  the  very  high  price  of 
potatoes  in  this  city  ; but  in  mod  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  certainly  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
it  may  be  furnifhed,  even  at  this  prefent  moment, 
notwithftanding  the  uncommonly  high  prices  of 
provifions,  at  lefs  than  one  halfpenny  the  portion 
of  20  ounces. 

Though  the  object  mod  attended  to  in  com- 
pofing  thefe  foups  was  to  render  them  wholefome 
and  nourifliing,  yet  they  are  very  far  from  being 
unpalatable. — The  bafis  of  the  foups,  which  is  wa- 
ter prepared  and  thickened  by  barley,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  receive,  and  to  convey  to  the  palate  in 

an 
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an  agreeable  manner,  every  thing  that  is  favoury 
in  the  other  ingredients  ; and  the  dry  bread  ren- 
dering maftication  neceflary,  prolongs  the  action 
of  the  Food  upon  the  organs  of  tafte,  and  by  that 
means  increafes  and  prolongs  the  enjoyment  of 
eating. 

But  though  thefe  foups  are  very  good  and 
nourifhing,  yet  they  certainly  are  capable  of  a va- 
riety of  improvements. — The  rnoft  obvious  means 
of  improving  tliem  is  to  mix  with  them  a fmall 
quantity  of  falted  meat,  boiled,  and  cut  into  very 
fmall  pieces,  (the  fmaller  the  better,)  and  to  fry  the 
bread  that  is  put  into  them  in  butter,  or  in  the  fat 
of  falted  pork  or  bacon. 

'Fhe  bread,  by  being  fried,  is  not  only  rendered 
much  harder,  but  being  impregnated  with  a fat  or 
oily  fubltance  it  remains  hard  after  it  is  put  into 
the  foup,  the  water  not  being  able  to  penetrate  it 
and  foften  it. 

All  good  cooks  put  fried  bread,  cut  into  fmall 
fquare  pieces,  in  peas-foup;  but  1 much  doubt 
whether  they  are  aware  of  the  very  great  import- 
ance of  that  practice,  or  that  they  have  any  juft 
idea  of  the  manner  in  w hich  the  bread  improves  the 
foup. 

The  bcft  kind  of  meat  for  mixing  with  thefe 
foups  is  falted  pork,  or  bacon,  or  fmoked  beef- 

VVhatever  meat  is  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  boiled 
either  in  clear  water  or  in  the  foup;  and  after  it  is 
boiled,  it  ought  to  be  cut  into  very  fmall  pieces, 
as  fmall,  perhaps,  as  barley-corns. — The  bread 
may  be  cut  in  pieces  of  the  ftze  of  large  peas,  or 
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in  thin  dices;  and  after  it  is  fried,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  the  meat  and  put  into  the  foup-difhes,  and 
the  foup  poured  on  them  when  it  is  ferved  out. 

Another  method  of  improving  this  foup  is  to 
mix  with  it  fmall  dumplins,  or  meat-balls,  made 
of  bread,  flour,  and  fmoked  beef,  ham,  or  any 
other  kind  of  faked  meat,  or  of  liver  cut  into 

fmall  pieces,  or  rather  minced,  as  it  is  called. 

ITiefe  dumplins  may  be  boiled  either  in  the  foup 
or  in  clear  water,  and  put  into  the  foup  when  it  is 
ferved  out. 

As  the  meat  in  thefe  compofitions  is  defigned 
rather  to  pleafe  the  palate  than  for  any  thing  elfe, 
the  foup  being  fufficiently  nourifliing  without  it,  it 
is  of  much  importance  that  it  be  reduced  to  very 
fmall  pieces,  in  order  that  it  be  brought  into  con- 
ta6l  with  the  organs  of  take  by  a large  furface; 
and  that  it  be  mixed  with  fome  hard  fubflance, 
(fried  bread,  for  inftance,  crumbs,  or  hard  dum- 
plins,) which  will  necelTarily  prolong  the  time  em- 
ployed in  maftication. 

When  this  is  done,  and  where  the  meat  em- 
ployed has  much  flavour,  a very  fmall  quantity  of 
it  will  be  found  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
required. 

0?ie  ounce  of  bacon,  or  of  fmoked  beef,  and 
one  ounce  of  fried  bread,  added  to  eighteen  ounces 
of  the  Soup  No.  I.  would  afford  an  excellent  meal, 
in  which  the  take  of  animal  food  w'ould  decidedly 
predominate. 

Dried  fait  fifli,  or  fmoked  fifh,  boiled  and  then 
minced,  and  made  into  dumplins  with  maflied  po- 
tatoes. 
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tatoes,  bread,  and  flour,  and  boiled  again,  would 
be  very  good,  eaten  with  either  of  the  Soups  No.  I. 
or  No.  II. 

Thefe  foups  may  likewife  be  improved,  by  mix- 
ing with  them  various  kinds  of  cheap  roots  and 
green  vegetables,  as  turnips,  carrots,  parfnips, 
celery,  cabbages,  four-crout,  &c.;  as  alfo  by  fea- 
foning  them  with  fine  herbs  and  black  pepper.— 
Onions  and  leeks  may  likewife  be  ufed  with  great 
advantage,  as  they  not  only  ferve  to  render  the 
Food  in  which  they  enter  as  ingredients  peculiarly 
favoury,  but  are  really  very  wholefome. 

With  regard  to  the  barley  made  ufe  of  in  pre- 
paring thefe  foups,  though  I always  have  ufed 
pearl  barley,  or  rolled  barley  (as  it  is  called  in 
Germany),  yet  I have  no  doubt  but  common  barley- 
n»eal  would  anfwer  nearly  wellj  particularly  if  care 
were  taken  to  boil  it  gently  for  a fufiicient  length 
of  time  over  a flow  fire  before  the  peas  are  added*. 

Till  the  laft  year,  w'e  ufed  to  cook  the  barley- 
foup  and  the  peas-foup  feparate,  and  not  to  mix 
them  till  the  moment  when  they  were  poured  into 
the  tubs  upon  the  cut  bread,  in  order  to  be  carried 


* Since  the  Firft  Edition  of  this  EfTay  was  publiflied  the  experi' 
went  with  barley*  weal  has  been  tried,  and  the  meal  has  been  found 
to  anfwer  quite  as  well  as  pearl  barley,  if  not  better,  for  making 
thefe  foups.  Among  others,  Thomas  l^rnard,  Efq.  Treafurer  of  the 
Foundling  Hofpiial,  a gentleman  of  moft  refpe£lable  charafter,  and 
well  known  for  his  philanthropy  and  aftivc  aeal  in  relieving  the 
didreiTes  of  the  Poor,  has  given  it  a very  complete  and  fair  trial ; and 
be  found,  what  is  very  remarkable,  though  not  difficult  to  be  ac- 
counted for— that  the  barley-meal,  sui/i  *//  tin  bnrt  in  it,  anfwered 
better,  that  is  to  fay,  made  the  foup  richer,  and  thicker,  than  when 
the  fine  flour  of  barley,  without  the  bran,  was  ufed. 


into 
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into  the  dining-hall;  but  I do  not  know  that  an^^ 
advantages  were  derived  from  that  praftice;  the 
foup  being,  to  all  appearance,  quite  as  good  fince 
the  barley  and  the  peas  have  been  cooked  together 
as  before. 

As  foon  as  the  foup  is  done,  and  the  boilers  are 
emptied,  they  are  immediately  refilled  with  water, 
and  the  barley  for  the  foup  for  the  next  day  is  put 
into  it,  and  left  to  fteep  over  night;  and  at  fix 
o’clock  the  next  morning  the  fires  are  lighted 
under  the  boilers*. 

The  peas,  however,  are  never  fuffered  to  re- 
main in  the  water  over-night,  as  we  have  found, 
by  repeated  trials,  that  they  never  boil  foft  if  the 
water  in  which  they  are  boiled  is  not  boiling  hot 
when  they  are  put  into  it. — Whether  this  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  peas  which  grow  in  Bavaria,  I know 
not. 

When  I began  to  feed  the  Poor  of  Munich, 
there  was  alfo  a quantity  of  meat  boiled  in  their 
foup;  but  as  the  quantity  was  fmall,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  it  but  very  indifferent,  I never  thought  it 
contributed  much  to  rendering  the  vifluals  more 

* By  fome  experiments  lately  made  it  has  been  found  that  the 
foup  will  be  much  improved  if  a fmall  fire  is  made  under  the  boiler, 
juft  fufficient  to  make  its  contents  boil  up  once,  when  the  bailey  and 
water  are  put  into  it,  and  then  clofing  up  immediately  the  afti-hole 
rcgifter,  and  the  damper  in  the  chimney,  and  throwing  a thick  blanket, 
or  a warm  coverlid  over  the  cover  of  the  boiler,  the  whole  be  kept  hot 
till  the  next  morning.  This  beat  fo  long  continued,  afts  very  power, 
fully  on  the  barley,  and  caufes  it  to  thicken  the  water  in  a very  fur- 
prifing  manner.  Perhaps  the  eat-mal  ufed  for  making  water  grvel 
might  be  improved  in  its  effefls  by  the  fame  means.  The  experiment 
is  certainly  worth  frying. 


nourlflung : 
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nourlfhing : but  as  foon  as  means  were  found  for 
rendering  the  foup  palatable  without  meat,  the 
quantity  of  it  ufed  was  gradually  diminilhed,  and 
it  was  at  length  entirely  omitted.  I never  heard 
that  the  Poor  complained  of  the  want  of  it ; and 
much  doubt  whether  they  took  notice  of  it. 

'I'he  management  of  the  fire  in  cooking  is,  in 
all  cafes,  a matter  of  great  importance;  but  in  no 
cafe  is  it  fo  necelTary  to  be  attended  to  as  in  pre- 
paring the  cheap  and  nutritive  foups  here  recom- 
mended.— Not  only  the  palatablenefs,  but  even 
the  ftrength  or  richnefs  of  the  foup,  feems  to 
depend  very  much  upon  the  management  of  the 
heat  employed  in  cooking  it. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  procefs  to  the  end 
of  it,  the  boiling  fhould  be  as  gentle  as  poflible;  — 
and  if  it  were  pofiible  to  keep  the  foup  always  Juji 
boiling  hot^  without  atlually  boiling,  it  w'ould  be  fo 
much  the  better. 

Caufing  any  thing  to  boil  violently  in  any  culinary 
procefs  is  very  ill  judged;  for  it  not  only  does  not 
expedite,  even  in  the  fmalieft  degree,  the  procefs  ol 
cooking,  but  it  occafions  a molt  enormous  wafle  of 
fuel;  and  by  driving  away  with  the  fleam  many  of  the 
more  volatile  and  more  favoury  particles  of  the  ingre- 
dients, renders  the  victuals  lefs  good  and  lefs  palat- 
able.— To  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
perimental philofophy  of  heat,  and  w'ho  know  that 
w'ater  once  brought  to  be  boiling  hot,  however 
gently  it  may  boil  in  fadl,  cannot  be  made  any  hotter, 
however  large  and  intenfe  the  fire  under  it  may  be 
made,  and  who  know  that  it  is  by  the  heat — that 

is 
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is  to  fay,  ibe  degree  or  intenfity  of  it,  and  the  lime 
of  its  being  continued,  and  not  by  the  bubbling  up 
or  boiling,  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  water  that  culinary 
operations  are  performed — this  will  be  evident, 
and  thofe  who  know  that  more  than  Jive  times  as 
much  heat  is  required  to  fend  off  in  fleam  any  given 
quantity  of  water  already  boiling  hot  as  would  be 
necelfary  to  heat  the  fame  quantity  of  ice-cold 
water  h the  boiling  point — will  fee  the  enormous 
wade  of  heat,  and  confequently  of  fuel,  which,  in 
all  cafes  mull  refult  from  violent  boiling  in  culi- 
nary procelTes. 

To  prevent  the  foup  from  burning  to  the  boiler, 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  Ihould  be  made  dou- 
ble-, the  falfe  bottom,  (which  may  be  very  thin) 
being  fixed  on  the  infide  of  the  boiler,  the  two 
fheets  of  copper  being  every  where  in  contaft 
with  each  other;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  attached 
to  each  other  with  folder,  except  only  at  the  edge 
of  the  falfe  bottom  where  it  is  joined  to  the  fides 
of  the  boiler. — The  falfe  bottom  fhould  have  a 
rim  about  an  inch  and  a half  wide,  projecting  up- 
wards, by  which  it  fhould  be  riveted  to  the  fides 
of  the  boiler;  but  only  few  rivets,  or  nails,  fhould 
be  ufed  for  fixing  the  two  bottoms  together  be- 
low, and  thofe  ufed  fliould  be  very  fmall;  other- 
wife,  where  large  nails  are  employed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  where  the  fire  is  mod  intenfe,  the 
foup  will  be  apt  to  burn  to\  at  lead  on  the  heads 
of  thofe  large  nails. 

The  two  fheets  of  metal  may  be  made  to  touch 

each  other  every  where,  by  hammering  them  to- 
gether 
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gether  after  the  falfe  bottom  is  fixed  In  its  place; 
and  they  may  be  tacked  together  by  a few  fmall 
rivets  placed  here  and  there,  at  confiderable  dif- 
tances  from  each  other;  and  after  this  is  done,  the 
boiler  may  be  tinned. 

In  tinning  the  boiler,  if  proper  care  be  taken, 
the  edge  of  the  falfe  bottom  may  be  foldered  by 
the  tin  to  the  Tides  of  the  boiler,  and  this  w'ill  pre- 
vent the  water,  or  other  liquids  put  into  the  boiler, 
from  getting  between  the  two  bottoms. 

In  this  manner  double  bottoms  may  be  made  to- 
fauce-pans  and  kettles  of  all  kinds  ufed  in  cooking; 
and  this  contrivance  will,  in  all  cafes,  moll  effedu-^ 
ally  prevent  what  is  called  by  the  cooks  burning  to*, 

• Thi»  inrention  of  double  bottoms  raigbt  be  ufed  with  great  fyc- 
cefsby  diflillert,  to  pievent  their  liquor,  when  it  is  thick,  from  burning 
to  the  bottoms  of  their  dills.  Rut  there  is  another  hint,  which  I 
have  long  wilhed  to  give  difttllers,  from  which,  I am  perfuided,  they 
might  derive  very  elTcntial  advantages. — It  is  to  lecommend  to 
them  to  make  up  warm  clothing  of  thick  blanketing  for  covering  up 
their  Itili.heads,  and  defending  them  from  the  cold  air  of  the  atmo- 
fplierc;  and  for  covering  in  the  fame  manner  ail  that  part  of  the 
copper  or  boiler  which  riles  above  the  brick-work  in  wliich  it  is  fixed. 
The  great  quantity  of  heat  which  is  conlUntly  given  off  to  the  cold 
air  of  the  atmofphere  in  conuff  with  it  by  this  naked  copper,  not  only 
occafions  a very  great  lofs  of  heat,  and  of  fuel,  but  tendf  likewife  very 
much  to  tmLxrrejt  and  to  frying  the  procefs  of  diifillation;  for  all  the 
beat  communicated  by  the  naked  ftill-henl  to  the  atmofphere  is  taken 
from  the  fpirittioiis  vapour  which  tifes  from  the  liquor  in  the  (fill ; and  as 
this  vapour  cannot  fail  to  lie  condenfed  into  fpirits  whenever  and 
lubtrevtr  it  lofes  any  part  of  its  heat,— as  the  fpiiits  generated  in  the 
ffill-head  in  confcquence  of  this  communication  of  heat  to  the  atmo- 
fphere do  not  find  their  way  into  the  worm,  but  trickle  down  and  mix 
again  with  the  liquor  in  the  ttill, — the  bad  effefts  of  leaving  the  ftill. 
head  expofed  naked  to  the  cold  air  is  quite  evident.  The  remedy  for 
this  evil  is  as  cheap  and  as  effeflual,  as  it  is  fimplc  and  obvious. 
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The  heat  is  fo  much  obftruded  in  its  paffage 
through  the  thin  (heet  of  air,  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  care  that  is  taken  to  bring  the  two  bot- 
toms into  aftual  contad,  will  ftill  remain  between 
them,  the  fecond  has  time  to  give  its  heat  as  fall  as 
it  receives  it,  to  the  fluid  in  the  boiler;  and  con- 
fequently  never  acquires  a degree  of  heat  fufficicnt 
for  burning  any  thing  that  may  be  upon  it. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  beft  to  double  copper 
fauce-pans  and  fmall  kettles  throughout;  and  as 
this  may  and  ought  to  be  done  with  a very  thin 
fheet  of  metal,  it  could  not  coft  much,  even  if  this 
lining  were  to  be  made  of  filver. 

But  I muft;  not  enlarge  here  upon  a fubjed  I 
ihall  have  occafion  to  treat  more  fully  in  another 
place. — To  return,  therefore,  to  the  fubjed  more 
immediately  under  confideration,  Food. 


Of  Ft/cd^ 
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CHAP,  IV. 

0/  ihe  /mail  Expencc  at  which  the  Bavarian  Sol- 
diers are  fed. — Details  of  their  Houfekeeping, 
founded  on  adual  Experiment.’—An  Account  of  the 
Fuel  expended  by  them  in  Cooking. 

■IT  has  often  been  matter  of  furprife  to  many, 
and  even  to  thofe  who  are  moil  converfant  in 
military  affairs,  that  foldiers  can  find  means  to  live 
upon  the  very  fmall  allowances  granted  them  for 
their  fubfiflcnce;  and  I have  often  w'ondered  that 
nobody  has  undertaken  to  invelligate  that  matter, 
and  to  explain  a myftery  at  the  fame  time  curious 
and  interefting,  in  a higli  degree. 

The  pay  of  a private  foldier  is  in  all  countries 
very  fmall,  much  lefs  than  the  wages  of  a day- 
labourer;  and  in  fome  countries  it  is  fo  mere  a 
pittance,  that  it  is  quite  afloniftiing  how  it  can  be 
made  to  fupport  life. 

The  pay  of  a private  foot-foldier  in  the  fervice 
of  His  Mofl;  Serene  Highnefs  the  Eleftor  Palatine, 
(and  it  is  the  fame  for  a private  grenadier  in  the 
regiment  of  guards,)  is  fvc  creut-zers  a-day,  and 
no  more.-— Formerly'  the  pay  of  a private  foot- 
foldier  was  only  four  creutzers  and  a half  a-day, 
but  lately,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  mili- 
tary arrangements  in  the  country,  his  pay  has  been 
railed  to  five  creutzers; — and  with  this  he  receives  ' 

(^2 


one 
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one  pound  thirteen  ounces  and  a half,  Avoirdupois 
weight,  of  rye-bread,  which,  at  the  medium  price 
of  grain  in  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate,  coils  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  three  creutzers,  or  juft  about  one 
penny  fterling. 

The  pay  which  the  fojdier  receives  in  money, — 
(five  creutzers  a-day,)  equal  to  one  penny  three 
farthings  fterling,  added  to  Ids  daily  allowance  of 
bread,  valued  at  one  penny,  make  two  pence  three 
farthings  a-day,  for  the  fum  total  of  his  allowance. 

That  it  is  poflible,  in  any  country,  to  procure 
Food  fufficient  to  fupport  life  with  fo  fmall  a fum, 
will  doubtlefs  appear  extraordinary  to  an  Englilh 
reader; — but  what  would  be  his  furprife  upon 
feeing  a whole  army,  compofed  of  the  fineft,  ftout- 
eft,  and  ftrongeft  men  in  the  world,  who  are  fed 
upon  that  allowance,  and  whofe  countenances  iliow 
the  moil  evident  marks  of  ruddy  health,  and  per- 
feft  contentment? 

I have  already  obferved,  how  much  I was  ftmck 
with  the  domeftic  economy  of  the  Bavarian  fol- 
dlers.  I think  the  fubjeft  much  too  interefting, 
not  to  be  laid  before  the  Public,  even  in  all  its 
details;  and  as  I think  it  will  be  more  fatisfaftory 
to  hear  from  their  own  mouths  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  foldiers  live,  I fhall 
tranfcribe  the  reports  of  two  fenfible  non-commif- 
fioned  officers,  whom  I employed  to  give  me  the 
information  I wanted. 

Thefe  non-commiflioned  officers,  who  belong 
to  two  different  regiments  of  grenadiers  in  garrifon 
at  Munich,  were  recommended  to  me  by  their 

colonels 
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colonels  as  being  very  fteady,  careful  men,  are 
each  at  the  head  of  a mefs  confifling  of  twelve 
fbldiers,  themfelves  reckoned  in  the  number.  The 
following  accounts,  w'hich  they  gave  me  of  their 
houfekeeping,  and  of  the  expences  of  their  tables, 
were  all  the  genuine  refults  of  actual  experiments 
made  at  my  particular  defire,  and  at  my  coft. 

I do  not  believe  that  ufeful  information  was  ever 
purchafed  cheaper  than  upon  this  occafion;  and  I 
fancy  my  reader  will  be  of  the  fame  opinion  when 
he  has  perufed  the  follow'ing  reports,  w hich  are 
literally  tranllated  from  the  original  German. 

“ In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Lieut.  General 
“ Count  Rumford,  the  following  experiments 
“ were  made  by  Serjeant  Wickenhof’s  mefs,  in 
“ the  firft  company  of  the  fir  ft  (or  Eleftor’s  owm) 
*•*  regiment  of  grenadiers,  at  Munich,  on  the  i oth 
“ and  I ith  of  June  1795. 

“ June  loth,  1795. 

“ Bill  of  Fare. 

“ Boiled  beef,  with  foup  and  bread  dumplins. 

“ Details  of  the  expence,  &c. 

“ For  the  boiled  beef  and  the  foup. 


lb. 

loths. 

Creutzera. 

2 

0 

beef  • — — 

16 

0 

1 

fweet  herbs  — — 

I 

0 

of 

pepper  — — 

oi 

0 

6 

fait  _ — 

of 

1 

•4t 

armnunitlon  bread,  cut  fine 

9 

20 

water  — — 

0 

»3 

10 

Coft  zoj 

• TTie  Bivari»n  pound  (equal  to  or  near  one  pound  and  a quarter 

Avoirdupoii,)  it  divided  into  jz  iorii*. 

q_3  “ All 
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“ All  thefe  articles  were  put  together  Into  an 
“ earthen  pot,  and  boiled  two  hours  and  a quar- 
ter.  The  meat  was  then  taken  out  of  the  foup 
“ and  weighed,  and  found  to  weigh  i lb.  30  loths; 
“ which,  divided  into  twelve  eqUal  portions,  gave 
“ fve  loths  for  the  weight  of  each. 

“ The  foup,  with  the  bread,  &c.  weighed  9 lb. 
“ 30 i loths;  which,  divided  into  twelve  equal 
“ portions,  gave  for  each  26  loths. 

“ The  colt  of  the  meat  and  foup  together, 
“ 2ol  creutzers,  divided  by  twelve,  gives  creut* 
“ zers,  very  nearly,  for  the  coll  of  each  portion. 


“ For  the  bread  dumplins. 


lb. 

loths. 

Creutzers-. 

1 

13 

of  fine  fcmel  bread 

— 10 

1 

0 

of  fine  flour  — 

— 

0 

6 

fait  — — 

— oi 

3 

0 

of  water  — - 

— 0 

5 

*9 
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This  mafs  was  made  into  dumpllnsj  and  thefe 
“ dumplins  were  boiled  half  an  hour  in  clear  wa- 
“ ter.  Upon  taking  them  out  of  the  water,  they 
“ were  found  to  weigh  5 Ih*  24  loths;  and  divid- 
“ ing  them  into  twelve  equal  portions,  each  por- 
“ tion  weighed  i 5t  loths ; and  the  colt  of  the 
“ whole  ( 1 5 creutzers),  divided  by  twelve,  gives 
“ 1 1 creutzers  for  the  coft  of  each  portion. 

“ The  meat,  foup,  and  dumplins  were  ferved 
“ all  at  once  in  the  fame  dilli,  and  were  all  eaten 

“ together;  and  with  this  meal,  (which  was  their 

“ dinner. 


Dry  bread.  In  dumplins.  In  the  foup. 
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dinner,  and  was  eat  at  twelve  o’clock,)  each 
perfon  belonging  to  the  mefs  was  furniftied  with 
a piece  of  rye-bread,  weighing  ten  loths,  and 
“ which  coft  t7  of  a creutzer. — Each  perfon  was 
“ iikewife  furnilhed  with  a piece  of  this  bread, 
“ weighing  ten  loths,  for  his  breakiaft; — another 
“ piece,  of  equal  weight,  in  the  afternoon  at  four 
“ o’clockj  and  another  in  the  evening.” 


Amlyfts  of  this  Day*s  Fare. 


Each  perfon  received  in  the  courfe  of 

Amount  of  coft  in 

the  day. 

Bavarian  money. 

In  folids. 

In  fluids. 

lb. 

loths. 

lb. 

loths. 

Crtu  tiers. 

Boiled  beef 

0 

5 

,« 

pRye-bread 

0 

3t 

j Sweet  herbs 

0 

Ori 

I Sale 

0 

Pepper 

0 

> 

O/j- 

Water 

m 

- 

0 

*3f 

Total 

0 

0 

23i  J 

rWheaten-bread 

0 

3l 

1 

1 Ditto  flour 

0 

1 

j Salt 

0 

t 

y 

,1 

] Water 

- 

• 

0 

7t5 

1 

1 

t Total 

0 

0 

rForbreakfall 

0 

10 

n 

1 At  dinner 

0 

10 

1 

1 In  the  afternoon  0 

10 

1 

1 At  fupper 

0 

10 

> 

1 



L Total 

1 

8 

1 

J 

General  total 

2 

* 5 

0 

which  coft 

0.4  The 
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The  ammunition  bread  is  reckoned  in  this  efli- 
tnate  at  two  creutzers  the  Bavarian  pound,  which 
is  about  what  it  coils  at  a medium;  and  as  the 
daily  allowance  of  the  foldiers  is  i ^ Bavarian 
pounds  of  this  bread,  this  reckoned  in  money 
amounts  to  three  creutzers  a~day;  and  this 
added  to  his  pay  at  fve  creutzers  a-day^  makes 
eight  creutzers  a-day,  which  is  the  whole  of  his 
allowance  from  the  fovereign  for  his  fubfiflence. 

But  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  account,  that 
he  expends  for  Food  no  more  than  creutzers 
a-day,  there  is  therefore  a furplus  amounting  to 
2^  creutzers  a-day,  or  very  near  one-third  of  his 
•whole  allowance^  which  remains;  and  which  he 
can  difpofe  of  juft  as  he  thinks  proper. 

This  furplus  is  commonly  employed  in  purchaf- 
ing  beer,  brandy,  tobacco,  &c.  Beer  in  Bavaria 
cofts  two  creutzers  a pint;  brandy,  or  rather  malt- 
fpirits,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  creutzers;  and 
tobacco  is  very  cheap. 

To  enable  the  Englilh  reader  to  form,  without 
the  trouble  of  computation,  a complete  and  fatif- 
fa£lory  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  Bavarian 
foldiers  are  fed,  I have  added  the  following  Analyfis 
of  their  fare;  in  which  the  quantity  of  each  article 
is  exprefled  in  Avoirdupois  weight,  and  its  coft  in 
EngUJh  money. 


Analyfis, 
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Analyfis. 


Each  perfon  bdonglng  to  1 
received  in  the  courfe  of 
June  1 Ith,  1795. 

the  mefs 
the  day. 

Coil  in  Engliih 
money. 

lb. 

02. 

tm 

4. 

Dry  ammunition  bread 

I 

076 

Oica 

0 

0;? 

Ammunition  bread  cooked 

in  the  foup  - - - 

0 

2/5 

0 

Fine  wheaten  (/mtl)  bread 

in  the  domplins 

0 

*15 

— — 0 

®1I 

Total  bread 

1 

>3t  ff 

Fine  flour  in  thedumplins 

0 

1 ^ ’ 

0 

Boiled  beef  - 

0 

3to 

0 

oNt 

In  feafoning:  fine  herbs,  fait. 

and  pepper 

0 

®tV« 

0 

®j*i 

Total  foHds 

z 

*AV 

Water  prepared  by  cooking. 

In  the  foup  . . . 

0 

h.V-5 

in  the  dumplins 

0 

4rl=^ 

Total  prepared  water 

I 

*T*o^ 

Total  folids  and  fluids 

3 

SXvJ 

Total  expence  for  each  perfon  creutzers, 
equal  to  two  pence  fterling,  very'  nearly. 

But  as  the  Bavarian  foldiers  have  not  the  fame 
fare  every  day,  the  expences  of  their  tables  cannot 
be  afcertained  from  one  fingle  experiment.  1 fhall 
therefore  return  to  Serjeant  Wickenhof’s  report. 


» 


I ith 


“ nth  of  June  lygs* 

“ Bill  of  Fare, 

Bread,  dumplins,  and  foup. 
“ Details  of  expences,  &c, 

“ For  the  dumplins. 


lb. 

loths. 

Creutzers. 

2 

1 3 wheatcn  bread  — 

— 

H 

0 

16  butter  — 

— 

9 

I 

0 fine  flour  — 

— 

4l- 

0 

1 » eggs  •— 

— 

3 

0 

6 fait  — 

— 

ol- 

0 

oj  pepper  — 

— - 

Of 

3 

16  water  — 

mmmrn 

7 

Coll 

3I5  creutzers. 

“ This  made  into  dumplins ; — the  dumplins* 
“ after  being  boiled,  were  found  to  weigh  eight 
“ pounds  eight  loths,  which,  divided  among  twelve 
“ perfons,  gave  for  each  twenty-two  loths. — And 
“the  coil  of  the  whole  (31 1 creutzers),  divided 
“ by  1 2,  gives  2 creutzers  for  each  portion. 


“ For  the  foup. 

lb. 

loths. 

Creutzers. 

1 

14^  ammunition  bread 

0 

6 fait  - — 

~ oj 

0 

1 fweet  herbs  — 

1 

12 

0 water  — — 

J3 

2li 

Coll  4I  cn 

“ This  foup,  when  cooked,  weighed  1 1 lb.  26 
“loths;  which,  divided  among  the  twelve  per- 
“fons  belonging  to  the  mefs,  gave  for  each 
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“314^  loths;  and  the  coft  (4^  creutzers),  divided 
“ by  twelve,  gives  nearly  ihree-ninths  of  a creutzer 
“ for  each  portion. 


“ Four  pieces  of  ammunition  bread,  weighing 
“ each  ten  loths,  for  each  perfon, — namely,  one 
“ piece  for  breakfaft— one  at  dinner — one  in  the 
“ afternoon, — and  one  at  fupper;  in  ail,  40  loths, 
“ or  one  pound  and  a quarter,  cofts  two  creutzers 
“ and  a half.” 

Details  of  cxpcnccs,  &c.  for  each  perfon. 


The  fame  details  expreffed  in  Avoirdupois 
weight,  and  Englilh  money : 

For  each  perfon 


“ For  bread. 


U>.  loth*. 

For  1 8 dry  bread  — 

For  o 22  bread  dutnplins  — 

For  o 314  bread  foup  — 


Creuucri. 


2 30’  of  Food  Coll  5*  creutzers. 


U>.  02. 


Pence. 


I dry  ammunition  bread  — of| 

0 i3r«  bread  dumplins 

1 3j  bread  foup  — . 


5 of  Food 


Coft  2 pence. 


“ June 
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“ Jane  20th,  1795. 

“ Serjeant  Kein’s  mefs,  fecond  regiment  of 
grenadiers. 

“ BUI  of  Fare. 

“ Boiled  beef — bread  foup — and  liver  dumplins. 
“ Details  of  cxpences,  &c. 

“ For  the  boiled  beef  and  foup. 


lb. 

loths. 

Creutzers. 

2 

0 beef  — 

— I? 

0 

6j  fait  — 

— 0;- 

0 

d pepper  — • 

— oi 

0 

2 fweet  herbs  — 

— ol 

2 

24.  ammunition  bread 

- 3i 

*7 

0 water  — 

— 

22 

I 

Coll:  ipi  creutzers- 

Thefe  ingredients  were 

all  boHed  together 

two  hour's  and  five  minutes;  after  which 
the  beef  was  taken  out  of  the  foup  and  weighed, 
“ and  was  found  to  weigh  i lb.  22lothsj  the 
foup  weighed  15  lb. ; and  thefe  divided  equally 
“ among  the  twelve  perfons  belonging  to  the  mefs, 
“ gave  for  each  portion,  4y  loths  of  beef,  and  i Ib. 
« 8 loths  of  foup;  and  the  coft  of  the  whole  (ipj- 
“ creutzers),  divided  by  18,  gives  creutzers 
“ for  the  colt  of  each  portion. 


“ Details 
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Details  of  expcnces,  &c.  for  the  Vivcr  dumpUns. 


Ih. 

ioth*. 

Creutzeri. 

2 

28 

of  fine  femtl  bread 

— 

>5 

1 

0 

of  beef  liver 

— 

5 

0 

18 

of  fine  Hour 

— 

0 

6 

of  fait  — 

•— 

Ps 

2 

24 

of  water  — 

— 

Total  7 

IZ 

CoH 

23  creutzers, 

“ ITiefe  ingredients  being  made  into  dumplins, 
“ the  dumplins  after  being  properly  boiled  were 
“ found  to  weigh  81b. — This  gave  for  each  por- 
“ tion  21  y loths;  and  the  amount  of  the  coll 
“ (23  creutzers),  divided  by  12,  the  number  of 
“ the  portions,  gives  for  each  i H creutzers. 

The  quantity  of  dry  ammunition  bread  fur- 
“ nilhcd  to  each  perfon  was  i Ib.  8 loths ; and  this, 
‘‘  at  tw'o  creutzers  a pound,  amounts  to  2^ 
“ creutzers.” 


Recapitulation. 


For  each  perfon 


ib 

0 

loths. 

4i 

of  boiled  beef,  and  7 

Creotzera. 

1 

8 

of  bread  foup  J 

— 

0 

2l| 

of  liver  dumplins 

i-ri 

I 

8 

of  dry  bread 

— 

3 

9« 

of  Food 
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In  Avoirdupois  weight,  and  Englifh  money,  it 
is, — for  each  perfon : 


Ib. 

oz. 

Pence. 

0 

1 

9 * 

*r<3o 
0 9 1 
Ot  0 

of  boiled  beef,  and  ) 
of  bread  foup  3 

0 

* 3 * 0*3 

of  liver  dumplins 

0 

1 

1 

®T6  3 

of  dry  bread 

_ ft*  ® 

— O-iY 

4 


I 


Coft  2-y  pence. 

“ June 
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June  2ift,  1795. 

“ Bill  of  Fare. 

“ Boiled  beef,  and  bread  foup,  with  bread 
“ dumplins. 

“ Details  of  expences,  &c.  for  ^he  boiled  beef 
“ and  bread  foup. 

“ The  fame  as  yefterday, 

“ For  the  dumplins. 


lb. 

loths. 

Creutzers. 

2 

30 

feme!  bread 

— «5l 

0 

18 

line  flour 

— 3 

0 

6 

fait  — 

•—  0* 

3 

0 

water 

— - — 

6 

22 

• 

Coft  19  creutzers, 

“ Thefe  dumplins  being  boiled,  were  found  to 
“ weigh  7 lb.  which  gave  for  each  perfon  1 8^  loths  j 
“ and  each  portion  coft  i-tt  creutzers. 

“ Dry  ammunition  bread  furnifhed  to  each 
« perfon  i lb.  8 loths,  which  coll  2^  creutzers. 

Recapitulation. 

“ Each  perfon  belonging  to  the  mefs  received 
“ this  day: 


lb. 

loths. 

Creutzers. 

0 

4l- 

of  boiled  beef,  and  7 

1 

8 

of  bread  foup  3 

Ki 

0 

of  bread  dumplins 

””  */s 

1 

8 

of  dry  bread 

— 2i 

3 

of  Food 

Coft  5 J-’- creutzers. 

“ In 
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« In  Avoirdupois  vielghu  and  Englijh  money,  it  is. 


lb.  oz. 

Pence. 

0 ofboiled beef, and! 

t O.W 

1 87  *0  of  bread  foup  ] 

1 

0 117/^  of  bread  dumplins 

0'5« 

1 *6  of  ^^1  bread 

— 044 

40  of  Food 

Coil  2 7s  pence, 

“ June  22d,  1795. 

Bill  of  Fare. 

“ Bread  foup  and  meai  dumplins. 


“ Details  of  expences,  &c. 


2 

loths. 

0 

of  beef  — 

Creutzm. 

'5 

*St 

2 

30 

of  femel  bread  — 

0 

18 

of  fine  flour  — 

3 

0 

I 

of  pepper  — 

1 

0 

12 

of  fait  — 

1 

0 

2 

of  fweet  herbs  — 

oi 

2 

24 

of  ammunition  bread 

3f 

2 

16 

of  water  to  the  dumplins 

Coft  394  creatzen. 

“ The  meat  being  cut  fine,  or  minced,  u-as 
“ mixed  with  the  femel  or  wheaten  bread;  and 
“ thefe  with  the  flour,  and  a due  proportion  of 
“ fait,  were  made  into  dumplins,  and  boiled  in  the 
“ foup. — Thefe  dumplins  when  boiled,  weighed 
“ 1 o lb.  w'hich,  divided  into  i z equal  portions, 
“ gave  20y  loths  for  each. 

“ 'fhe  foup  weighed  1 5 lb.  which  gave  1 lb. 
“ 8 loths  for  each  portion. — Of  dry  ammunition 
“ bread,  each  perfon  received  i lb.  8 loths,  which 
“ coft  z \ creutzers. 


Recapi- 
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Recapitulation, 

“ Each  perfon  received  this  day 


lb.  loths. 

0 20 1 of  meat  dumplins,  and 

j 8 of  bread  foup 

1 8 of  ammunition  bread 


Creutzers. 


3 4j  of  Food 


Coft  5^1  creutzers. 


In  Avoirdupois  weight,  and  Englijh  money,  it  is, 


The  refults  of  all  thefe  experiments,  (and  of 
many  more  which  I could  add,)  Ihow  that  the 
Bavarian  foldier  can  live, — and  the  faft  is  that  he 
aftually  does  live,— upon  a little  more  than  two^ 
thirds  of  his  allowance.— Of  the  five  creutzers 
a-day  which  he  receives  in  mpney,  he  feldom  puts 
more  than  two  creutzers  and  an  half,  and  never 
more  than  three  creutzers  into  the  mefs;  fo  that 
at  leafl;  two-fifths  of  his  pay  remains,  after  he  has 
defrayed  all  the  expences  of  his  fubliftencej  and  as 
he  is  furnilhed  with  every  article  of  his  clothing  by 
the  fovereign,  and  no  floppage  is  ever  permitted 
to  be  made  of  any  part  of  his  pay,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  there  is  no  foldier  in  Europe  whofe  fituation 
is  more  comfortable. 


lb.  02. 

0 I ZtVs  of  meat  dumplins,  and 

1 8^*6  of  bread  foup 

I 8t53  of  ammunition  bread 


Pence. 
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Coft  2-rc  pence. 
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Though  the  ammunition  bread  with  which  he  is 
furniflied  is  rather  coarfe  and  brown,  being  made 
of  rye-meal,  with  only  a finall  quantity  of  the 
coarfer  part  of  the  bran  feparated  from  it,  yet  it  is 
not  only  wholefome,  but  very  nourilhing;  and  for 
making  foup  it  is  even  more  palatable  than  wheaten 
bread.  Moft  of  the  foldiers,  however,  in  the 
Eledlor’s  fer\  ice,  and  particularly  thofe  belonging 
to  the  Bavarian  regiments,  make  a pradice  of  fell- 
ing a great  part  of  their  allow'ance  of  ammunition 
bread,  and  with  the  money  they  get  for  it,  buy 
the  beft  wheaten  bread  that  Is  to  be  had;  and 
many  of  them  never  tafte  brown  bread  but  in  their 
foup. 

The  ammunition  bread  is  delivered  to  the  fol- 
diers every  fourth  day,  in  loaves,  each  loaf  being 
equal  to  two  rations;  and  it  is  a rule  generally 
eftabliflied  in  the  mefles,  for  each  foldier  to  furnifli 
one  loaf  for  the  ufe  of  the  mefs  every  tw'elftli  day, 
fo  that  he  has  five-fixrhs  of  his  allow-ance  of  bread, 
which  remains  at  his  difpofal. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  Bavarian  foldiers  are  fed,  will,  I think,  fhow 
moft  clearly  the  great  importance  of  making  fol- 
diers live  together  in  mefles. — It  may  likewife  fur- 
nifti  fome  ufeful  hints  to  thofe  who  may  be  engaged 
in  feeding  the  Poor;  or  in  providing  Food  for  ftiip’s 
companies,  or  other  bodies  of  men  who  are  fed  in 
common. 

With  regard  to  the  expence  of  fuel  in  thefe 
experiments,  as  the  victuals  were  cooked  in  earthen 
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pots,  over  an  open  fire,  the  confumption  of  fire- 
wood was  very  great. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  when  91b.  30'-  loths  of 
foup,  I lb.  28  loths  of  meat,  and  5 lb.  24  loths 
of  bread  dumplins,  in  all  17  lb.  18  J of  Food  were 
prepared,  and  the  procefs  of  cooking,  from  the 
time  the  fire  was  lighted  till  the  victuals  were  done» 
laded  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  and  twenty- 
nine  pounds.  Bavarian  weight,  ot  fire-wood  were 
confumed. 

On  the  1 ith  of  June,  when  1 1 lb.  26  loths  of 
bread  foup,  and  8 lb.  8 loths  of  bread  dumplins, 
in  all  20  lb.  2 loths  of  Food  were  prepared,  the 
procefs  of  cooking  laded  one  hour  and  thirty  mi- 
nutes;— and  feventecn  pounds  of  wood  were  con- 
fumed. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  in  Serjeant  Kein’s  mefs, 
1C  lb.  of  foup;  1 lb.  22  loths  of  meat,  and  8 lb. 
of  liver  dumplins,  in  all  241b.  22  loths  of  Food 
were  prepared,  and  though  the  procefs  of  cooking 
laded  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  only  27 ; lb. 
of  fire-wood  were  conlumed. 

On  the  2 id  of  June,  the  fame  quantity  of  foup 
and  meat,  and  7 lb.  of  bread  dumplins,  in  all  23  lb. 
22  loths  of  Food  were  prepared  in  two  hours  and 
thirty  minutes,  with  the  confumption  of  18;,  lb.  ot 
wood. 

On  the  22ct  of  June,  15  lb.  of  foup,  and  to  lb. 
of  meat  dumplins,  in  all  25  lb.  of  Food,  were 
cooked  in  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  and 
the  wood  confumed  was  1 8 lb.  10  loths. 
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The  followbg  table  will  fliow,  in  a ftriking 
and  fatisfaftory  manner,  the  cxpence  of  fuel  in 
thefe  experiments: 
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The  mean  quantity  of  Food  prepared  daily  in 
■five  days  being  22  lb.  very  nearly,  and  the  mean 
quantity  of  fire-wood  confumed  being  20  5V  lb. ; 
this  gives  lb.  of  wood  for  each  pound  of  Food. 

But  it  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment, 
made  with  the  utmoll  care,  in  the  new  kitchen  of 
the  Houfc  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  and  often 
repeated,  that  600  lb.  of  Food,  (of  the  Soup 
No.  1.  given  to  the  Poor,)  may  be  cooked  with 
the  confumption  of  only  44  lb.  of  pine- wood. 
And  hence  it  appears  how  very  great  the  waftc 
of  fuel  mull  be  in  all  culinary  procefles,  as  they 
arc  commonly  performed;  for  though  the  time 
taken  up  in  cooking  the  foup  for  the  Poor  is,  at  a 
medium,  more  than  four  hours  and  a half  while 
that  employed  by  the  foldiers  in  their  cooking  is 

R 2 lefs 
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lefs  than  two  hours  and  an  half\  yet  the  quantity 
of  fuel  confumed  by  the  latter  Is  near  thirteen 
times  greater  than  that  employed  in  the  public 
kitchen  of  the  Houfe  of  Induftry. 

But  I mull  not  anticipate  here  a matter  which 
is  to  be  the  fubjed  of  a feparate  Eflay;  and  which, 
from  its  great  importance,  certainly  defer\'es  to  be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  inveftigated. 
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Of  the  great  Importance  of  making  Soldiers  eat 
together  in  regular  Mcjfes. — The  Influence  of 
fuch  economical  Arrangements  extends  even  to 
the  moral  Charader  of  thofe  vuho  are  the  ObjeFls 
of  them. — Of  the  Expence  of  feeding  Soldiers  in 
Meffes. — Of  the  furprifng  Smallnefs  of  the  Ex- 
pence of  feeding  the  Poor  at  Munich. — Specific 
Propofals  refpc6ling  the  feeding  of  the  Poor  in 
Great  Britain^  with  Calculations  of  the  Expence ^ 
at  the  prcfcnt  Prices  of  Proviftons. 


It  LL  thofe  who  have  been  converfant  in  military 
affairs  muff  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  obferving  the  ftriking  difference  there  is,  even 
in  the  appearance  of  the  men,  between  regiments 
in  which  meffes  are  eftablilhed,  and  Food  is  regu- 
larly provided  under  the  care  and  infpedion  of 
the  Officers;  and  others,  in  which  the  foldiers 
are  left  individually  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  And 
the  difference  which  may  be  obferved  between  fol- 
diers who  live  in  meffes,  and  are  regularly  fed, 
and  others  who  are  not,  is  not  confined  merely  to 
their  external  appearance:  the  influence  of  thefe 
caufes  extends  much  farther,  and  even  the  moral 
charaFlcr  of  the  man  is  afl'eded  by  them. 
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Peace  of  mind,  which  is  as  eflential  to  content- 
ment and  happinefs  as  it  is  to  virtue,  depends  much 
upon  order  and  regularity  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life;  and  in  no  cafe  are  order  and  method  more 
neceffary  to  happinefs,  (and  confequently  to  virtue,) 
than  in  that,  where  the  prefervaiion  of  health  is 
connefted  with  the  fatisfying  of  hunger;  an  appe- 
tite whofe  cravings  are  fometimes  as  inordinate  as 
they  are  infetiable. 

Peace  of  mind  depends  likewdfe  much  upon 
economy,  or  the  means  ufed  for  preventing  pecu- 
niary embarrafl'ments ; and  the  favings  to  foldiers 
in  providing  Food,  which  arife  from  houfekeeping 
in  meffes  of  ten  or  twelve  perfons  who  live  toge- 
ther, is  ver)'  great  indeed. 

But  great  as  thefe  favings  now  are,  I think  they 
might  be  made  ftlll  more  confiderable ; and  I fhall 
give  my  reafons  for  this  opinion. 

Though  the  Bavarian  foldiers  live  at  a very 
fmall  expence,  little  more  than  two-pence  fterling 
a-day,  yet  when  I compare  this  fum,  fmall  as  it  is, 
with  the  expence  of  feeding  the  Poor  in  the  Houfe 
of  Indaftry  at  Munich,  which  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  Pivo  farthings  a-day,  even  including  the 
coft  of  the  piece  of  dry  rye-bread,  weighing  feven 

ounces  Avoirdupois  which  is  given  them  in  their 

liands, 


• For  each  loolb.  Bavarian  weight,  (equal  to  113  *^5^*’*  Avoir- 
dupois,) of  rye-meal,  which  the  baker  receives  fron,  the  magazine,  he 
is  obliged  to  deliver  iixty  four  loaves  of  bread,  each  loaf  weig  ring 
»lb.  5.?.  loths  i equal  to  2 lb.  10  oz.  Avoirdupois  }-and  as  eactr 
Joaf  is  divided  into  fix  portions,  this  gives  feven  ounces  Avoir  upois 

for  each  portion.  Hence  It  appears  that  jcolb.  of  rye-meal  give 

149  lb. 
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hands,  at  dinner,  but  which  thqr  feldom  eat  at  din- 
ner, but  commonly  carr)'  home  in  their  pockets 
for  their  fuppers; — when  I compare,*  I fay,  this 
fmall  fum,  with  the  daily  expence  of  the  foldiers  for 
their  fubfiftence,  1 find  reafon  to  conclude,  either 
that  the  foidicrs  might  be  fed  cheaper,  or  that  the 
Poor  muft  be  abfolutely  ftarved  upon  their  allow, 
ance.  That  the  latter  is  not  the  cafe,  the  healthy 
countenances,-of  the  Poor,  and  the  air  of  placid 
contentment f'which  always  accompanies  them,  as 
well  in  die  dining-hall  as  in  their  working-rooms, 
affords  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  intcrcfting  and 
moll  fatisfadory  proof  poflible. 

Were  they  to  go  home  in  the  courfe  of  the  day, 
it  might  be  fufpeded  that  they  got  fomething  at 
home  to  eat,  in  addition  to  what  they  receive  from 
the  public  kitchen  of  the  Eflablilhment;  — but  this 
they  feldom  or  ever  do;  and  they  come  to  the 
houfe  fo  early  in  the  morning,  and  leave  it  fo  late 
at  night,  that  it  does  not  feem  probable  that  they 
could  find  time  to  cook  any  thing  at  thdr  own 
lodgings. 

Some  of  them,  I know,  make  a conftant  prac- 
tice of  giving  themfelves  a treat  of  a pint  of  beer 
at  night,  after  they  have  finifhcd  their  work;  but 
I do  not  believe  they  have  any  thing  elfe  for  their 


J4V  U>.  of  bitaH  i for  fixn’ -four  loaves,  at  alb.  s^lothj  each, 
weigh  149  lb. — When  this  bread  is  reckoned  at  two  creutzert  a 
Bavarian  pound,  (which  is  about  what  it  cofts  at  a medium,)  one 
portion  eofls  juft  .5^  of  a creutzer,  or  of  a penny  fterling,  which 
it  fumetbing  Id's  than  one  farthing. 
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fuppers,  except  it  be  the  bread  which  they  carry 
home  from  the  Houfe  of  Induftry. 

I muft  confefs,  however,  very  fairly,  that  it 
always  appeared  to  me  quite  furprifmg,  and  that 
it  is  Hill  a myftery  which  I do  not  clearly  under- 
ftand,  how  it  is  poffible  for  thefe  poor  people  to 
be  fo  comfortably  fed  upon  the  fmall  allowances 
which  they  receive. — The  facts,  however,  are  not 
only  certain,  but  they  are  notorious.  Many  per- 
fons  of  the  moll  refpedable  chara(fter  in  this 
country,  (Great  Britain,)  as  well  as  upon  the 
Continent,  who  have  vifited  the  Houfe  of  Indullry 
at  Munich,  can  bear  witnefs  to  their  authenticity; 
and  they  are  furely  not  the  lefs  interefting  for 
being  extraordinary. 

It  mull  however  be  remembered,  that  what 
formerly  coll  two  farthings  in  Bavaria,  at  the 
mean  price  of  provifions  in  that  country,  colls 
three  farthings  at  this  prefent  moment;  and  would 
probably  coll  fix  in  London,  and  in  moll  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain:  but  Hill,  it  will  doubtlefs 
appear  almoll  incredible,  that  a comfortable  and 
nourilhing  meal,  fufficient  for  fatisfying  the  hunger 
of  a llrong  man,  may  be  furnilhed  in  London, 
and  at  this  very  moment,  when  provifions  of  all 
kinds  are  fo  remarkably  dear,  at  lefs  than  three 
farthings.  The  fa£l,  however,  is  moll  certain, 
and  may  eafily  be  demonllrated  by  making  the 
experiment. 

Suppofmg  that  it  Ihould  be  necelfary,  in  feeding 
the  Poor  in  this  country,  to  furnilh  them  with 

three 
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tliree  meals  a-day,  e\’cn  that  might  be  done  at  a 
very  fmall  expence,  were  the  fyftem  of  feeding 
them  adopted  which  is  here  propofed.  The 
amount  of  that  expence  would  be  as  follows: 

Pence.  Fsrths. 

For  brtakfaft,  to  ounces  of  the  Soup  No.  II. 
compofed  of  pearl  barley,  peas,  potatoes, 
and  fine  wheaten  bread  (See  page  aio.)  o 2| 
For  dinnn,  20  ounces  of  the  fame  Soup,  and 

7 ounces  of  rye-bread  — .—  it 

/■flr  20  ounces  of  the  fame  Soup  — o 

In  all  4 lb.  3 02.  of  Food  *,  which  would  cofl  2 3 

Should  it  be  thought  neceflary  to  give  a little 
meat  at  dinner,  this  may  bell  be  done  by  mixing 
it,  cut  fine,  or  minced,  in  bread  dumplins;  or  when 
bacon,  or  any  kind  of  faked  or  fmoked  meat  is 
given,  to  cut  it  fine  and  mix  it  with  the  bread 
which  is  eaten  in  the  foup.  If  the  bread  be  fried, 
the  Food  will  be  much  improved ; but  this  will  be 
attended  with  fome  additional  expence. — Rye- 
bread  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  for  fi7ing,  than 
bread  made  of  wheat  flour;  and  it  is  commonly 
not  half  fo  dear. — Perhaps  rye-bread  fried  might 
be  fumifhed  almoft  as  cheap  as  wheaten  bread  not 
fried;  and  if  this  could  be  done,  it  would  certainly 
be  a very  great  improvement. 


• This  allowance  Is  evidently  much  too  large;  but  I was  willing 
to  (how  what  the  expence  of  feeding  the  Poor  would  be  at  tbt 
((deuUtho.  1 have  cliimatcd  the  7 ounces  ot  tye-bread,  ntentionui 
above,  at  what  it  ought  to  cult  when  rye  is  7s.  6d.  the  bulhel,  its 
pufent  price  in  London. 


There 
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There  is  another  way  by  which  thele  cheap 
foiips  may  be  made  exceedingly  palatable  and  fa- 
voury; — which  is  by  mixing  with  them  a very 
fmall  quantity  of  nd  herrings,  minced  very  fine, 
or  pounded  in  a mortar. — There  is  no  kind  of 
cheap  Food,  I believe,  that  has  fom\ich  tafie  as  red 
herrings,  or  that  communicates  its  flavour  with  fo 
much  liberality  to  other  eatables;  and  to  mofl;  pa- 
lates it  is  remarkably  agreeable. 

Cheefc  may  likewife  be  made  ufe  of  for  giving 
an  agreeable  relifli  to  thefe  foups;  and  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  it  will  be  fulficient  for  that  purpofe, 
provided  it  has  a flrong  tafte,  and  is  properly 
applied. — It  fliould  be  grated  to  a powder  with  a 
grater,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  this  powder  thrown 
over  the  foup,  after  it  is  difhed  out. — This  is  fre- 
quently done  at  the  fumptuous  tables  of  the  rich, 
and  is  thought  a great  delicacy;  while  the  Poor, 
who  have  fo  few  enjoyments,  have  not  been  taught 
to  avail  themielves  of  this,  which  is  fo  much  within 
their  reach. 

Thofe  whole  avocations  call  them  to  vlfit  dif- 
tant  countries,  and  thofe  whofe  fortitnc  enables 
them  to  travel  for  their  amufement  or  improve- 
ment, have  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  ufeful 
information;  and  in  confequence  of  this  intercourfe 
with  ftrangers,  many  improvements,  and  more  re- 
fnements,  have  been  introduced  into  this  country; 
but  the  moll  important  advantages  that  snight  be 
derived  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners and  culloms  of  difterent  nations, — the  intro- 
dudion  of  improvements  tending  to  facilitate  the 

means 
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means  of  fubfiflence,  and  to  increafe  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  the  moft  neceflitous  and  moil 
numerous  clafles  of  fociety, — have  been,  alas  ! little 
attended  to.  Our  extenfive  commerce  enables  us 
to  procure,  and  we  do  aclually  import  molt  of  the 
valuable  comm^xlities  whCch  arc  the  produce  cither 
of  the  foil  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  Induftry  of  man  in 
all  the  various  regions  of  the  habitable  glolx: ; — but 
ihc  refuli  of  the  experience  of  ages  refpedUn^the 
life  that  can  be  made  of  thofe  commodities  has  feldoin 
been  thought  worth  importing!  I never  fee  maccaronl 
in  England,  or  polenta  in  Germany,  upon  the  tables 
of  the  rich,  without  lamenting  that  thofe  cheap  and 
wholefome  luxuries  fliould  be  monopolized  by  thofe 
who  Hand  leaft  in  need  of  them  ; while  the  Poor, 
who,  one  w'ould  think,  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
having  almoll  an  cxclufivc  right  to  them,  (as  they 
were  both  invented  by  the  Poor  of  a neighbouring 
nation,)  are  kept  in  perfect  ignorance  of  them. 

But  thefe  two  kinds  of  Food  are  fo  palatable, 
wholefome,  and  nourilhing,  and  may  be  provided 
fo  eafily,  and  at  fo  very  cheap  a rate  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  that  I think 
I cannot  do  better  than  to  devote  a few  pages  to 
the  examination  of  them  ; —and  I lhall  begin  with 
Polenta,  or  Indian  corn,  as  it  is  called  in  this 
countr)’. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Indian  Corn. — It  affords  the  cheapejt  and  mojl 
nourifhing  Food  known.— Proofs  that  it  is  more 
twuriflnng  than  Rice. — Different  Ways  of  prepar- 
ing or  cooking  it. — Computation  of  the  Expcnce  cf 
feeding  a Perfon  with  it^  founded  on  Experi- 
ment.— Approved  Receipt  for  making  an  Indian 
Pudding. 

j CANNOT  help  increafmg  the  length  of  this  Eflay 
much  beyond  the  bounds  I originally  afligned  to 
it,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  recommending 
a kind  of  Food  which  I believe  to  be  beyond  com- 
parifon  the  moft  nourifliing,  cheapeft,  and  inoft 
wholefome  that  can  be  procured  for  feeding  the 
Poor. — This  is  Indian  Corn,  a moil  valuable  pro- 
duftion  ; and  which  grows  in  almofl  all  climates  ; 
and  though  it  does  not  fucce^d  remarkably  well  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  fome  parts  pf  Germany,  yet 
it  may  eafily  be  had  in  great  abundance,  from  other 
countries  ; and  commonly  at  a very  low  rate. 

The  cPmmon  people  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy  live  almofl;  entirely  upon  it  5 and  through- 
out the  whole  Continent  of  America  it  makes  a 
principal  article  of  Food. — In  Italy  it  is  called 
Polenta^  where  it  is  prepared  or  cooked  in  a va- 
riety of  ways,  and  forms  the  bafis  of  a number  of 
very  nourifhing  difhes. — The  moft  common  way 
however  of  ufmg  it  in  that  country  is  to  grind  it 
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into  meal,  and  with  water  to  make  it  into  a thick 
kind  of  pudding,  like  what  in  this  country  is  called 
a hafty-pudding,  which  is  eaten  with  various  kinds 
of  fauce,  and  fometimes  without  any  fauce. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  the 
common  houfehold  bread  throughout  the  country  is 
compofed  of  one  part  of  Indian  meal  and  one  part 
of  rye  mealj  and  I much  doubt  whether  a more 
wholefome,  or  more  nourifliing  kind  of  bread  can 
be  made. 

Rice  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  very  nourifh- 
ing, — much  more  fo  even  than  wheat ; but  there  is 
a circumllance  well  known  to  all  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  feeding  the  negro 
flaves  in  the  fouthem  Hates  of  North  America, 
and  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that  would  feem  to  prove, 
in  a very  decifivc  and  fatisfadory  manner, that  Indian 
Corn  is  even  more  nourijhing  than  rice. — In  thofe 
countries,  where  rice  and  Indian  Corn  are  both  pro- 
duced in  the  greateft  abundance,  the  negroes  have 
frequently  had  their  option  between  thefe  two 
kinds  of  Food  ; and  have  invariably  preferred  the 
btter. — The  reafons  they  give  for  this  preference 
they  exprefs  in  ftrong,  though  not  in  very  delicate 
terms. — They  fay  that  “ Rice  turns  to  water  in 
“ their  bellies,  and  runs  oft'-,” — but  “Indian  Corn 
''‘flays  with  them,  and  makes  Jlrong  to  work." 

This  account  of  the  preference  which  negroes 
give  to  Indian  Corn  for  Food,  and  of  their  reafons 
for  this  preference,  was  communicated  to  me  by 
two  gentlemen  of  moft  refpeftable  charafter,  well 
known  in  England,  and  now  refident  in  London, 

who 
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who  were  formerly  planters  j one  in  Georgia,  and 
the  other  in  Jamaica. 

The  nutritive  quality  which  Indian  Corn  pof- 
fefles,  in  a moll  eminent  degree,  when  employed 
for  fattening  hogs  and  poultry,  and  for  giving 
flrength  to  working  oxen,  has  long  been  univer- 
fally  known  and  acknowledged  in  every  part  of 
North  America;  and  nobody  in  that  country  thinks 
of  employing  any  other  grain  for  thofe  purpofes. 

All  thcfe  fads  prove  to  a demonftration  that 
India  Corn  polTelfes  very  extraordinary  nutritive 
powers ; and  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no 
fpecies  of  grain  that  can  be  had  fo  cheap,  or  in  fo 
great  abundance  ; — it  is  therefore  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  providing 
cheap  and  wholefome  Food  for  the  Poor, — or  in 
taking  meafures  for  warding  off  the  evils  which  com- 
monly attend  a general  fcarcity  of  provifions,  to  con- 
fider  in  time,  how  this  ufeful  article  of  Food  may  be 
procured  hi  large  quantities,  and  how  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  into  common  ufe  can  moll  eafilybe  eft'eded. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  ufmg  Indian  Corn, 
there  are  a vail  variety  of  different  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  prepared,  or  cooked,  in  order  to  its 
being  ufed  as  Food. — One  fimple  and  obvious  way 
of  ulfing  it,  is  to  mix  it  with  wheat,  rye,  or  barley 
meal,  in  making  bread  ; but  when  it  is  ufed  for 
making  bread,  and  particularly  when  it  is  mixed 
with  wheat  Hour,  it  will  greatly  improve  the  quality 
of  the  bread  if  the  Indian  meal,  (the  coarfer  part  of 
the  bran  being  Hrft  feparated  from  it  by  fifting,) 

be  previoullv  mixed  with  water,  and  boiled  for  a 
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confiderable  length  of  Time,— fro  or  three  Iiom « for 
inftance,  over  ii  flow  lire,  bdorc  the  oihcj  nK.fl  or 
flour  is  added  to  it.— 'rhis  boiling,  which,  if  the 
proper  quantity  of  water  is  employed,  will  bring 
the  mafs  to  the  confilteucy  of  a thin  pudding,  will 
effeftually  remove  a certain  difagrceable  ra-a/  taj}e 
In  the  Indian  Corn,  which  fimplc  baking  will  not 
entirely  take  away ; and  the  wheat  flour  being 
mixed  with  this  pudding  after  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  fire  and  cooled,  and  the  whole  well 
kneaded  together,  may  be  made  to  rife,  and  be 
formed  into  U>aves,  and  baked  into  bread,  with  the 
fame  facility  that  bread  is  made  of  wheat  flour  alone, 
or  of  any  mixtures  of  lUifercnt  kinds  of  meal. 

When  the  Indian  meal  is  previoufly  prepared  by 
boiling,  in  the  manner  here  deferibed,  a moft  ex- 
cellent, and  very  palawble  kind  of  bread,  not  in- 
ferior to  wheaten  bread,  may  be  made  of  equal 
parts  of  this  meal  and  o£.common  wheat  flour. 

But  the  moft  Ample,  and  I believe  the  bell,  and 
moft  economical  way  of  employing  Indian  Corn  as 
Food,  is  to  make  it  into  puddings. — There  is,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  a certain  rawnefs  in  the  tafte 
of  it,  which  nothing  but  long  boiling  can  remove  ; 
but  w^hen  that  difagrceable  tafte  is  removed,  it 
becomes  extremely  palatable ; and  that  it  is  re- 
markably wholefome,  has  been  proved  by  fo  much 
experience  that  no  doubts  ran  poflibly  be  entertained 
of  that  faift. 

The  culture  of  It  requires  more  labour  than 
moft  other  kinds  of  grain  ; but,  on  the  oiheY  hand, 
the  produce  is  very  abundant,  and  it  is  always 
much  cheaper  than  either  wheat  or  rye. — The 

price 
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price  of  It  in  the  Carolinas,  and  In  Georgia,  has 
often  been  as  low  as  eighteen  pence,  and  fometimes 
as  one  Jhilling  fterling  per  bufhel ; — but  the  Indian 
Corn  which  is  grown  in  thofe  fouthern  fhates  is  much 
inferior,  both  in  weight  and  in  its  qualities,  to  that 
which  is  the  produce  of  colder  climates. — Indian 
Corn  of  the  growth  of  Canada,  and  the  New  England 
Hates,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  worth  twenty 
per  cent,  more  per  bufhel  than  that  which  is  grown 
in  the  fouthern  Hates,  may  commonly  be  bought 
for  two  and  fixpence,  or  three  fliillings  a bufhel. 

It  is  now  three  fhillings  and  fixpence  a bufhel  at 
BoHon ; but  the  prices  of  provifions  of  all  kinds 
have  been  much  railed  of  late  in  all  parts  of 
America,  owing  to  the  uncommonly  high  prices 
which  are  paid  for  them  in  the  European  markets 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war. 

Indian  Corn  and  rye  are  very  nearly  of  the  fame 
weight,  but  the  former  gives  rather  more  flour, 
when  ground  and  fifted,  than  the  latter.— I find  by 
a report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the  loth 
of  November  1795,  that  three  bufhels  of  Indian 
Corn  weighed  i cwt.  i qr.  18  lb.  (or  53^^* 
buflrel),  and  gave  i cwt.  20  lb.  of  flour  and  26  lb. 
of  bran ; while  three  bufliels  of  rye,  weighing 
I cwt.  1 qr.  22  lb.  (or  541b.  the  bufhel),  gave 
only  I cwt.  17  lb.  of  flour  and  28  lb.  of  bran.--“ 
But  I much  fufpecl  that  the  Indian  Corn  ufed  in 
thefe  experiments  was  not  of  the  beH  quality 

I faw  forne  of  it,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
of  that  kind  which  is  commonly  grown  in  the 


* Farther  inquiries  which  have  fince  been  made, 
thefe  fufpicions  were  not  without  foundation. 


have  proved  that 
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fbuthern  dates  of  North  America. — Indian  Com 
of  the  growth  of  colder  climates  is,  probably,  at 
lead  as  heavy  as  wheat,  which  weighs  at  a medium 
about  58  lb.  per  budiel,  and  I imagine  it  will  give 
nearly  as  much  flour  *. 

In  regard  to  the  mod  advantageous  method  of 
ufing  Indian  Corn  as  Food,  I would  drongly  re- 
commend, particularly  when  it  is  employed  for 
feeding  the  Poor,  a dilh  made  of  it  that  is  in  the 
highed  edimation  throughout  America,  and  which 
is  really  very  good,  and  very  nourilhing.  This  is 
called  hajiy-pudding ; and  it  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : A quantity  of  w’ater,  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  hady-pudding  intended  to  be 
made,  is  put  over  the  fire  in  an  open  iron  pot,  or 
Ttettle,  and  a proper  quantity  of  fait  for  feafoning  the 
pudding  being  previoufly  diffolved  in  the  w^ater,  In- 
dian meal  is  dirred  into  it,  by  little  and  little,  with  a 
w'ooden  fpoon  with  a long  handle,  while  the 
water  goes  on  to  be  heated  and  made  to  boil  j — 
great  care  being  taken  to  put  in  the  meal  by  very 
fmall  quantities,  and  by  fifting  it  flowly  through  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  ftirring  the  w’ater 
about  very  brilkly  at  the  fame  time  with  the 

* Since  writing  the  above,  I havo  had  an  opportunity  of  afeertain. 
ing,  in  the  moft  decifive  and  faliifaftory  manner,  the  fa£ls  relative  to 
the  weight  of  Indian  Corn  of  the  growth  of  the  northern  ftatea  of 
America.  A friend  of  mine,  an  American  gentleman,  refident  in 
London,  (George  Erving,  Efq.  of  Great  George-ftreet,  Hanover- 
fquare,)  who,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  ftill  retains 
a liking  for  Indian  Com,  and  imports  it  regularly  every  year  from 
America,  has  juft  received  a f refit  fupply  of  it,  by  one  of  the  laft  fliipa 
which  hat  arrived  from  Bofton  in  New  England  } and  at  my  deiire  he 
weighed  a biifhel  of  it,  and  found  it  to  weigh  61  lb. : It  coft  him  at 
Bofton  three  flrtllings  and  lixpence  fterling  the  bulhel. 
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wooden  fpoon,  with  the  right  hand,  to  mix  the 
meal  with  the  water  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent 
lumps  being  formed. — The  meal  fliould  be  added 
fo  flowly,  that,  when  the  water  is  brought  to  boil, 
the  mafs  fliould  not  be  thicker  than  water-gruel,  and 
half  an  hour  more,  at  leaft,  fliould  be  employed  to 
add  the  additional  quantity  of  meal  necelfary  for 
bringing  the  pudding  to  be  of  the  proper  con- 
fiftency ; during  which  time  it  fliould  be  (lirred 
about,  continually,  and  kept  conflantly  boiling. — 
The  method  of  determining  when  the  pudding  has 
acquired  the  proper  cqjififtency  is  this; — the  wooden 
fpoon  ufed  for  ftirring  it  being  placed  upright  in  the 
middle  of  the  kettle,  if  it  falls  down,  more  meal 
mufl  be  added  ; but  if  the  pudding  is  fufticiently 
thick  andadhefive  to  fupport  it  in  a vertical  pofition, 
it  is  declared  to  he  proof ; and  no  more  meal  is  added. 

If  the  boiling,  inftead  of  being  continued  only 

half  an  hour,  be  prolonged  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  an  hour,  the  pudding  will  be  confiderably 
improved  by  this  prolongation. 

This  hafty-pudding,  when  done,  may  b^  eaten 
in  various  ways.— It  may  be  put,  while  hot,  by 
fpoonfuls  into  a bowl  of  milk,  and  eaten  with  the 
milk  with  a fpoon,  in  lieu  of  bread  ; and  ufed  in 
this  way  it  is  remarkably  palatable. — It  may  like- 
wife  be  eaten,  while  hot,  with  a fauce  corapofed  of 
butter  and  brown  fugar,  or  butter  and  molafles, 
with  or  without  a few  drops  of  vinegar  ; and  how- 
ever people  who  have  not  been  accufliomed  to  this 
American  cookery  may  be  prejudiced  againfl;  it, 
they  will  find  upon  trial  that  it  makes  a mofl;  ex- 
cellent 
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cellent  difh,  and  one  which  nev'er  fails  to  be  much 

liked  by  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  h. The 

univerlal  fondnefs  of  Americans  for  it  proves  that 
it  muft  have  fome  merit ; — for  in  a country  which 
produces  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table  in  the  greatefl 
abundance,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a whole 
nation  fliould  have  a tafte  fo  depraved  as  to  give  a 
decided  preference  to  any  particular  fpecies  of  Food 
which  has  not  Ibmething  to  recommend  it. 

d'he  manner  in  which  hafty-pudding  is  eaten 
with  butter  and  fugar,  or  butter  and  molalTes,  in 
America,  is  as  follows : The  hafly-pudding  being 
fpread  out  equally  upon  a plate,  while  hot,  an  ex- 
cavation is  made  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  a fpoon, 
into  which  excavation  a piece  of  butter,  as  large  as 
a nutmeg,  is  put ; and  upon  it,  a fpoonful  of  brown 
fugar,  or  more  commonly  of  molafl'es.—The  butter 
being  foon  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  pudding, 
mixes  with  the  fugar,  or  molalTes,  and  forms  a 
fauce,  which,  being  confined  in  the  excavation  made 
for  it,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  plate— 'Fhe  pud- 
ding is  then  eaten  with  a fpoon,  each  fpoonful  of  it 
being  dipt  into  the  fauce  before  it  is  carried  to  the 
mouth  ; care  being  had  in  taking  it  up,  to  begin 
on  the  outfide,  or  near  the  brim  of  the  plate,  and 
to  approach  the  center  by  regular  advances,  in 

demolilh  too  foon  the  excavation 
which  forms  the  refervoir  for  the  fauce. 

If  I am  prolix  in  thefe  deferiptions,  my  reader 
mull  excufe  me ; for  perfuaded  as  I am  that  the 
atlion  of  Food  upon  the  palate,  and  confequently 
the  pleafure  of  eating,  depends  very  much  indeed 
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upon  the  mamier  in  which  the  Food  is  applied  to  the 
organs  of  tafte,  I have  thought  it  neceffary  to  men- 
tion, and  even  to  illuftrate  in  the  tleareft  manner, 
every  circumilance  which  appeared  to  me  to  have 
influence  in  producing  thofe  important  effefts. 

In  the  cafe  in  queaion,  as  it  is  the  fauce  alone 
which  gives  tafte  and  palatablenefs  to  the  Food,  and 
confequently  is  the  caufe  of  the  pleafure  enjoyed  m 
eating  it,  the  importance  of  applying,  or  ufing  it,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  produce  the  greateft  and 
moft  durable  eflfeft  poflible  on  the  organs  of  tafte, 
is  quite  evident ; and  in  the  manrier  of  eating  this 
Food  which  has  here  been  defcribed  and  recom- 
mended, the  finall  quantity  of  fauce  ufed,  (and  the 
quantity  muft  be  fmall,  as  it  is  the  expenfive 
article,)  is  certainly  applied  to  the  palate  more 
immediately  ;-by  a greater  furface  ;-and  in  a 
ilate  of  creater  condenfation  ; — and  confequent  y 
ads  upok  it  more  powerfully  ;-and  continues  to 
art  upon  it  for  a greater  length  of  time,  than  it 
could  well  be  made  to  do  when  tiled  m any  other 
^,,jy._Were  it  more  intimately  mixed  with  the 
pudding,  for  iiiftance,  inllead  ol  being  mere  y 
applied  to  its  external  furfece  its  aflion  would 
certainly  be  much  lefs  powerful;  and  were  it 
poured  over  the  pudding,  or  was  proper  care  not 
taken  to  keep  it  confined  in  the  little  excavation  or 

refervoir  made  in  the  midft  of  the  “ '■°"- 

tain  it,  much  of  it  would  attach  itfelf  and  adhere  to 

the  furfiice  of  the  plate,  and  be  loll. 

Hally.pudding  has  this  in  particular  to  recom- 
mend it,— and  which  renders  it  fingularly  ufetu 
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as  Food  for  poor  famIUes,— that  when  mote 
of  it  is  made  at  once  than  is  immediately  wanted, 
what  remains  may  be  preferved  good  for  feveral 
days,  and  a numl^r  of  veiy  palatable  difhes  may 
be  made  of  it. — It  may  be  cut  in  thin  dices,  and 
toafted  before  the  fire,  or  on  a gridiron,  and  eaten 
inftead  of  bread,  either  in  milk,  or  in  any  kind  of 
foup  or  pottage ; or  with  any  other  kind  of  Food 
with  which  bread  is  commonly  eaten  ; or  it  may  be 
eaten  cold,  without  any  preparation,  with  a Avarm 
fauce  made  of  butter,  molafles,  or  fugar,  and  a little 
vinegar.—In  this  laft-mentioned  way  of  eating  it, 
it  is  quite  as  palatable,  and  1 believe  more  whole- 
fome,  than  when  eaten  warm  ; that  is  to  fay , w'hen 
it  is  firft  made. — It  may  likewife  be  put  cold, 
without  any  preparation,  into  hot  milk ; and  this 
mixture  is  by  no  means  unpalatable,  particularly 
if  it  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  milk  till  it  is 
warmed  throughout,  or  if  it  be  boiled  in  the  milk 
for  a few  moments. 

A favourite  dilh  in  America,  and  a very  good 
one,  is  made  of  cold  boiled  cabbage  chopped  fine, 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  cold  boiled  beef,  and 
dices  of  cold  hafty-pudding,  all  fried  together  in 
butter  or  hog’s  lard. 

Though  hafty-puddings  are  commonly  made  of 
Indian  meal,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
ntake  them  of  equal  parts  of  Indian,  and  of  rye 
meal; — and  they  are  fometimes  made  of  rye  meal 
alone ; or  of  rye  meal  and  wheat  flour  mixed. 

To  give  a fatisfaflory  idea  ol  the  expence  of 
preparing  hafty-pttddings  in  this  country,  (Fng- 

s 3 land,) 
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land,)  and  of  feeding  the  Poor  with  them,  I made 
the  following  experiment About  2 pints  of 
water,  which  weighed  juft  2 lb.  Avoirdupois,  were 
put  over  the  fire  in  a faucepan  of  a proper  fize,  and 
58  grains  in  weight  or  ^ of  a pound  of  fait 

being  added,  the  water  was  made  to  boil During 

the  time  that  it  was  heating,  fmall  quantities  of 
Indian  meal  were  ftirred  into  it,  and  care  was 
taken,  by  moving  the  water  brifkiy  about,  with  a 
wooden  fpoon,  to  prevent  the  meal  from  being 
formed  into  lumps;  and  as  often  as  any  lumps 
were  obferved,  they  were  carefully  broken  with 
the  fpoon 'the  boiling  was  then  continued  half 
an  hour,  and  during  this  time  the  pudding  was 
continually  ftirred  about  with  the  wooden  fpoon, 
and  fo  much  mgre  meal  was  added  as  was  found 
neceftary  to  bring  the  pudding  to  be  of  the  proper 
confiftency. 

This  being  done,  it  was  taken  from  the  fire  and 
weighed,  and  was  found  to  weigh  juft  i lb.  11  i oz. 
—Upon  weighing  the  meal  which  remained, 
(the  quantity  firft  provided  having  been  exaftly 
determined  by  weight  in  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment,) it  was  found  that  juft  half a pound  of  meal 
had  been  ufed. 

From  the  refult  of  this  experiement  it  appears, 
that  for  each  pound  of  Indian  meal  employed  in 
making  hafty-puddings,  we  may  reckon  3 lb.  9 oz. 
of  the  pudding. — And  the  expence  of  providing 
this  kind  of  Food,  or  the  coft  of  it  by  the  pound, 
at  the  prefent  high  price  of  grain  in  this  country, 
may  be  feen  by  the  following  computation : 


Half 
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Half  a pound  of  Indian  meal,  (the  quantity 
ufed  in  the  foregoing  experiment.)  at  ad. 
a pound  or  7 s.  6d.  abufliel  for  the  corn, 
(the  price  ftated  in  the  report  of  the  > 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  loth  of 
November  1795,  fo  often  referred  to.) 

cofts  "I 

53  grains  or  rhs  j 

per  pound 

Total. 


i. 


O O I 


000 


<C 


Now,  as  the  quantity  of  pudding  prepared  with 
thefe  ingredients  was  1 lb  1 1 t oz-  colt  o 

the  ingredients  amounted  to  one  penny  and  one  ftx~ 
iicth  of  a penny,  this  gives  for  the  coll  of  one 
pound  of  halty-pudding  tVtt  ^ penny,  or  2^^ 
farthings,  very  nearly. — It  mull  however  ^ 
membered  that  the  Indian  Com  is  here  reckoned  at 
a very  exorbitant  price  indeed  *. 

But  before  it  can  be  determined  what  the  ex- 
pence will  be  of  feeding  the  Poor  with  this  kind  of 
Food,  it  will  be  neccllary  to  afeertain  how  much 
of  it  will  be  required  to  give  a comfortable  meal 
to  one  perfon  j and  how  much  the  expence  will 
be  of  providing  the  fauce  for  that  quantity  of  pud- 
ding.—lo  determine  thefe  two  points  with  fome 
degree  of  precifion,  I made  the  following  experi- 
ment : — Having  taken  my  breakfall,  confifting  of 
two  dilhes  of  coffee,  with  cream,  and  a dry  toaft, 

• The  price  of  Indian  meal  as  it  is  here  eftiinated,— (td.  » 
pound,)— is  ai  leaft  twice  as  much  as  it  would  coft  in  Great  Eritam  in 
common  years,  if  care  was  ttken  to  import  it  at  the  chespeft  rate. 


\ 
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at  my  ufual  hour  of  breakfafting,  (nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,)  and  having  failed  from  that  time 
till  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I then  dined  upon 
my  hafty-pudding,  with  the  American  fauce  al- 
ready defcribed,  and  I found,  after  my  appetite  for 
Food  was  perfeftly  fatisfied,  and  I felt  that  I had 
made  a comfortable  dinner,  that  I had  eaten  juft 
I lb.  1 4-  oz.  of  the  pudding  j and  the  ingredients, 
of  which  the  fauce  which  was  eaten  with  it  was 
compofed,  were  half  an  ounce  of  butter;  three 
quartet  s of  an  ounc^  of  molaftes ; and  2 1 grains  or 
of  a pint  of  vinegar. 

The  coft  of  this  dinner  may  be  feen  by  the  fol- 
lowing computation : 

For  the  Pudding. 

I Ib.  1 ~ oz.  of  hafty-pudding,  at ) 

2 ' farthings  a pound  J 

For  the  Sauce. 

Half  an  ounce  of  butter,  at  10  d.  1 
/>er  pound  5 

Three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  1 
molaftes,  at  6d.  per  pound  3 
of  a pint  of  vinegar,  at  2 s.? 

8 d.  the  gallon  3 

Total  for  the  Sauce,  z ^^-s  farthings. 


Farthings. 


Ots- 


Sum  total  of  expences  for  this 

dinner,  for  the  pudding  and  > 4 r|  farthings, 

its  fauce  ' J 

Or  fomething  lefs  than  one  penny  farthing. 

I believe  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  provide  a 
dinner  in  London,  at  this  time,  when  provifions  of 

all 
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all  kinds  are  fo  dear,  equally  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  fatisfying  to  the  cravings  of  hunger,  at 
a fmaller  expence.  — And  that  this  meal  was  fufh- 
cient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  nouriflunent  appears 
from  hence,  that  though  1 took  my  ufual  exercife, 
and  did  not  fup  after  it,  I neither  felt  any  particular 
faintnefs,  nor  any  unufual  degree  of  appetite  for 
my  breakfaft  next  morning. 

I have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  account 
of  this  experiment,  to  fliow  in  what  manner  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
conduced  ;-r-and  alfo  to  induce  others  to  engage 
in  thefe  moft  ufeful  inveftigations. 

It  will  not  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  reader, 
that  finall  as  the  expence  was  of  providing  this 
dinner,  yet  very  near  one-half  of  that  fum  was  laid 
out  in  purchafmg  the  ingredients  for  the  fauce.— 
But  it  is  probable  that  a confiderable  part  of  that 
expence  might  be  faved.— In  Italy,  polenta,  which 
Is  nothing  more  than  hafly-pudding  made  with 
Indian  meal  and  water,  is  very  frequently,  and  I 
believe  commonly  eaten  without  any  fauce,  and 
when  on  holidays  or  other  extraordinary  occafions 
they  indulge  themfelves  by  adding  a fauce  to  it, 
this  fauce  is  far  from  expenfive. — It  is  commonly 
nothing  more  than  a very  fmall  quantity  of  butter 
Ipread  over  the  flat  furface  of  the  hot  ixdcnta 
which  is  fpread  out  thin  in  a large  platter;  with 
a little  I annezan  or  other  Ilrong  cheefe,  reduced 
to  a coarfe  powder  by  grating  it  with  a grater, 
rt  rewed  over  it. 

I erhaps  this  Italian  fauce  might  be  more  agree- 
able to  an  Englifh  palate  tlian  that  commonly 
^ ufed 
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ufed  in  America.  It  would  certainly  be  lefs  cx- 
penfive,  as  much  lefs  butter  would  be  required, 
and  as  cheefe  in  this  country  is  plenty  and  cheap. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  fauce  ufed  with  Food 
prepared  of  Indian  Corn,  I cannot  too  ftrongly 
recommend  the  ufe  of  that  grain. 

While  I was  employed  in  making  my  expe- 
riment upon  hafty-pudding,  I learnt  from  my 
fervant,  (a  Bavarian,)  who  afiifted  me,  a faft 
which  g3ve  me  great  pleafure,  as  it  ferved  to 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I have  long  entertained 
of  the  great  merit  of  Indian  Corn. — He  alTured 
me  that  polenta  is  much  efteemed  by  the  pea- 
fantry  in  Bavaria,  and  that  it  makes  a very  confi- 
dcrable  article  of  their  Food;  that  it  comes  from. 
Italy  through  the  Tyrol;  and  that  it  is  commonly 
fold  in  Bavaria  at  the  fame  price  as  ’wheat  four! 
Can  there  be  ftronger  proofs  of  its  merit?  ^ 

The  negroes  in  America  prefer  it  to  nee;  and 
the  Bavarian  peakints  to  wheat.— Why  then  fliould 
not  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  like  it?  It  will 
not,  I hope,  be  pretended,  that  it  is  in  this  favoured 
foil  alone  that  prejudices  take  fuch  deep  root  that 
they  are  never  to  be  eradicated,  or  that  there  is 
any  thing  peculiar  in  the  conftruftion  of  the  palate 
of  an  Englilhman. 

The  objetlion  that  may  be  made  to  Indian 
Corn,— that  it  does  not  thrive  well  in  this  country, 
-is  of  no  weight.  The  fame  objeftion  might,  with 
equal  reafon,  be  made  to  rice,  and  twenty  other 

ai-ticles  of  Food  now  in  common  ufe. 

It  has  ever  been  confidered,  by  thofe  verfed  in 
the  fcicnce  of  political  economy,  as  an  objed  of  Ae 
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firft  importance  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  provi- 
fions,  particularly  in  manufaduring  and  commer- 
cial countries; — and  if  there  be  a country  on  eaith 
where  this  ought  to  be  done,  it  is  furely  Great 
Britain: — and  there  is  certainly  no  country  which 
has  the  means  of  doing  it  fo  much  in  its  power. 

But  the  progrefs  of  national  improvements  mufl; 
be  very  flow,  however  favorable  other  circiim- 
Ibnces  may  be,  where  thofe  citizens,  who,  by  their 
rank  and  fituation  in  fociety,  are  deiliiied  to  direct 
the  public  opinion,  affcd  to  confider  the  national 
prejudices  as  unconquerable  *. — But  to  return  to 
the  fubjeft  immediately  under  confi  derat  ion. 

Though  hafty-pudding  is,  I believe,  the  cheap- 
eft  Food  that  can  be  prepared  with  Indian  Q)rn, 
yet  feveral  other  very  cheap  difties  may  be  made  of 
it,  which  in  general  are  confidered  as  being  more 
palatable,  and  which,  molt  probably,  would  be 
preferred  in  this  country;  and  among  thefe,  what 
ill  America  is  called  a pluin  Inciion  pudding  cer- 
tainly holds  the  firft  place,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  much  liked  by  thofe,  who  will  be  perfuaded 
to  try  it. — It  is  not  only  cheap  and  wholefome, 
but  a great  deh'cacy;  and  it  is  principally  on 
account  of  thefe  puddings  that  the  Americans, 
who  refide  in  this  country,  import  annually  for 
their  own  confumption  Indian  Corn  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  America. 


• Thofe  who  dirtike  tronble,  and  feel  themfclvet  called  upon  by 
duty  and  honor  to  take  an  aflive  par,  undertaking,  for  the  pobl.e 
are  extremely  apt  to  endeavour  to  exeufe,— to  tbeuifclve.  aa 
» «o  the  world.~the,r  inactivity  and  fupiner.efs.hy  reprefonrine 

ttupe  of  luccef.  quite  chimerical  and  ridictilouj. 
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In  order  to  be  able  to  give  the  mod  particular 
and  fatisfaftory  information  refpeftmg  the  manner 
of  preparing  thefe  Indian  puddings,  I caufed  one 
of  them  to  be  made  here,  (in  London,)  under  my 
immediate  diredion,  by  a perfon  born  and  brought 
up  in  North  America,  and  who  underftands  per- 
fedlly  the  American  art  of  cookery  in  all  its 
branches  This  pudding,  which  was  allowed  by 
rompetent  judges  who  taded  it  to  be  as  good  as 
they  had  ever  eaten,  was  compofed  and  prepared 
In  the  following  manner; 


Approved  Receipt  fir  imking  a plain  Indian  Pudding. 

Three  pounds  of  Indian  meal  (from  which  the 
bran  had  been  feparated  by  fifting  it  in  a common 
hair  fteve)  were  put  into  a large  bowl  and>e/m^ 
of  boiling  neater  were  put  to  it,  and  *e  whole  we 
ilirred  together;  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  mlajcs 

ssnAone  ounce  of  fait  were  ‘I’ 

thefe  being  well  mixed,  by  fttrrtng  them  with  the 
other  ingredients,  the  pudding  was  poured  mto  a 
fit  bag;  and  the  bag  being  tied  “P>  =7 ^ 

fpace  being  left  in  the  bag  in  tying 
aLut  one-fixth  of  its  contents,  for  giving  room 
for  the  pudding  to  fwell,)  this  pudding  was  put  m- 
ma  ketL  of  boHingnuater,  and  was  boiled>  Wr 
without  ititermiffioti;  the  lofs  of  the  water  m the 
kettle  by  evaporation  during  this  time  bung  • 
quently’^repla^d  with  boiling  neater  from  another 

kettle. 

* The  noufek^ptrof  my  M anJ  countryman.  Sir  WilUa-n 

Pepi>crel,  Bart,  of  Upper  Seymour  Street,  Portman  quaic. 
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The  pudding  upon  being  taken  out  of  the  bag 
weighed  ten  pounds  and  one  ounce\  and  it  w'as  found 
to  be  perfeclly  done,  not  having  the  fnialleft  re- 
mains of  that  raw  tafte  fo  difagreeable  to  all  palates, 
and  particularly  to  thofe  who  are  not  uled  to  it, 
which  always  predominates  in  dilhes  prepared  of 
Indian  meal  when  they  are  not  fufficiently  cooked. 

As  this  raw  tafte  is  the  only  well-founded  objec- 
tion that  can  be  made  to  this  moft  ufeful  grain,  and 
is,  I am  perfuaded,  the  only  caufe  which  makes 
it  difiiked  by  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  it, 
I would  advife  thofe  who  may  attempt  to  introduce 
it  into  common  ufc,  where  it  is  not  known,  to  begin 
with  Indian  (bag)  puddings,  fuch  as  I have  here 
been  deferibing;  and  that  this  is  a very  cheap  kind 
of  Food  will  be  evident  from  the  following  com- 
putation ; 

Expence  of  preparing  the  Indian  Pudding  above 


mentioned. 

Pence.  Pence. 

3 Ib.  of  Indian  meal  at  i f 

I lb.  of  molaflcs  at  — 6 — • 4^ 

1 oz.  of  fait  at  ad.  per  !b.  — — — o* 


Total  for  the  ingredients,  9 j 

As  this  pudding  w^eighed  lOrVihs.  and  the  in- 
gredients coft  nine  pence  and  half  a farthing,  this 
gives  three  farthings  and  an  half  for  each  pound 
of  pudding. 

It  will  be  obferved,  that  in  this  computation  1 
have  reckoned  the  Indian  meal  at  no  more  than  i jd 
per  pound,  whereas  in  the  calculation  which  w'as 
given  to  determine  the  expence  of  preparing  hafty- 

pudding 
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pudding  it  was  taken  at  two  pence  a pound.  I have 
here  reckoned  it  at  i jd.  a pound,  becaufe  I am  per- 
fuaded  it  might  be  had  here  in  London  for  that 
price,  and  even  for  lefs.— That  which  has  lately 
been  imported  from  Bofton  has  not  coft  fo  much; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  prefent  univerfal  fcarcity  of 
provifions  in  Europe,  which  has  naturally  raifed 
the  price  of  grain  in  North  America,  I have  no 
doubt  but  Indian  meal  might  be  had  in  this  country 
for  lefs  than  one  penny  farthing  per  pound. 

In  compofing  the  Indian  pudding  above  men- 
tioned, the  molafles  is  charged  at  6d.  the  pound, 
but  that  price  is  very  exorbitant.  A gallon  of  mo- 
laffes  weighing  about  i o lbs.  commonly  colls  in  the 
Well  Indies  from  yd.  to  9d.  llerling;  and  dlowing 
fufficiently  for  the  expences  of  freight,  infurance, 
and  a fair  profit  for  the  merchant,  it  certainly  ought 
not  to  coll  in  I.ondon  more  than  is.  8d.  the  gal- 
lon* ; and  this  would  bring  it  to  2d.  per  pound. 

If  we  take  the  prices  of  Indian  meal  and  molalTes 
as  they  are  here  afcertained,  and  compute  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  ingredients  for  the  pudding  before 
mentioned,  it  will  be  as  follows 

Pence.  Pence. 

3 lb.  of  Indian  meal  at  i J — — 3-J 

^ lb.  of  mola/l'es  at  2 j-t 

1 oz.  fait  at  zd.  per  Ib.  — . 

Total,  5J 

Now  as  the  pudding  weighed  lOrV  lbs.  this  gives 
two  farthings^  very  nearly,  for  each  pound  of  pud- 

* MolalTes  imported  from  the  French  Weft  India  Iflands  into  the 
American  States  is  commonly  Told  there  from  i*d.  to  i4d.  the  gallon. 

ding; 
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ding ; which  is  certainly  very  cheap  indeed,  parti- 
cularly when  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Food  are 
confidered. 

This  pudding,  wliich  ought  to  come  out  of  the 
bag  fufficiently  hard  to  retain  its  form,  and  even  to 
be  cut  into  flices,  is  fo  rich  and  palatable,  that  it 
may  very  well  be  eaten  without  any  fauce ; but 
thofe  who  can  afford  it  commonly  eat  it  with 
butter.  A flice  of  the  pudding,  about  half  an  inch, 
or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  ihicknefs,  being  laid 
hot  upon  a plate,  an  excavation  is  made  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  into  which 
a fmall  piece  of  butter,  as  large  perhaps  aj  a nut- 
meg, is  put,  and  where  it  foon  melts,  i'o  expedite 
the  melting  of  the  butter,  the  fmall  piece  of  pud- 
ding which  is  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  flice 
to  form  the  excavation  for  receiving  the  butter,  is 
frequently  laid  over  the  butter  for  a few  moments, 
and  is  taken  away  (and  eaten)  as  foon  as  the  but- 
ter is  melted.  If  the  butter  is  not  fait  enough, 
a little  fait  is  put  into  it  after  it  is  melted.  The 
pudding  is  to  be  eaten  with  a knife  and  fork,  be- 
ginning at  the  circumference  of  the  flice,  and  ap- 
proaching regularly  towards  the  center,  each  piece 
of  pudding  being  taken  up  with  the  fork,  and 
dipped  into  the  butter,  or  dipped  into  it  in  part 
only,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  before  it  is  carried 
to  the  mouth. 

To  thofe  who  are  accuflomed  to  view  objefts 
upon  a great  fcale,  and  who  are  too  much  em- 
ployed in  directing  •what  ought  to  be  done,  to 
defeend  to  thofe  humble  iiivefligations  which  are 

neceflary 
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neceflary  to  fiiow  bow  it  is  to  be  effected,  thefe 
details  will  doubtlefs  appear  trifling  and  ridiculous ; 
but  as  my  mind  is  ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  im- 
portance of  giving  the  moil  minute  and  circum- 
ftantial  information  refpefting  the  manner  of  per- 
forming any  operation,  however  fimple  it  may  be, 
to  which  people  have  not  been  accuflomed,  I 
iniifl  beg  the  indulgence  of  thofe  who  may  not 
feel  themfelves  particularly  intcrefled  in  thefe  de- 
fcriptions. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  expcnce  for  fauce 
for  a plain  Indian  (bag)  pudding, — I have  found 
that  when  butter  is  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  (and  no 
other  fauce  ought  ever  to  be  ufed  with  it,)  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  will  fuffice  for  one  pound  of  the 
pudding. — It  is  very  pofliblc  to  contrive  matters 
fo  as  to  ufe  much  more  ; — perhaps  tw'ice,  or  three 
times  as  much  ; — but  if  the  direclions  relative  to  the 
manner  of  eating  this  Food,  w hich  have  already 
been  given,  are  ftridlly  follow'ed,  the  allowance  of 
butter  here  determined  will  be  quite  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  is  defigned  ; that  is  to  fay,  for 
giving  an  agreeable  relilh  to  the  pudding. — 'Fhofe 
who  are  particularly  fond  of  butter  may  ufe  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  it  with  a pound  of  the 
pudding  ; but  I am  certain,  that  to  ufe  an  ounce 
would  be  to  wafle  it  to  no  purpofe  whatever. 

If  now  we  reckon  Irifli,  or  other  firkin  butter, 
(which,  as  it  is  faked,  is  the  befi;  that  can  be  ufed,)  at 
fight  pence  the  pound,  the  fauce  for  one  pound  of  pud- 
ding, namely,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  will  coll  juil 
one  farthing  ; and  this,  added  to  the  cofl  of  the 

pudding. 
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pudding,  fivo  farthings  the  pound,  gives  three 
farthings  for  the  coft  by  the  pound  of  this  kind  of 
food,  'xiih  its  fauce ; and,  as  this  food  is  not  only 
very  rich  and  nutritive,  but  fatisfying  at  the  fame 
time  in  a very  remarkable  degree,  it  appears  how 
well  calculated  it  is  for  feeding  the  Poor. 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  the  molafles  ufed 
as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  Indian  puddings,  does  not 
ferve  merely  to  give  talle  to  them ; — it  aids  a ftill 
more  important  partj — it  gives  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  kitchen,  is  called  lightncfs. — It  is  a 
fubftirutc  for  eggs,  and  nothing  but  eggs  can  ferv'e 
as  a fubllitute  for  k,  except  it  be  treacle  ; which, 
in  fad,  is  a kind  of  molalfes ; or  perhaps  coarfe  brown 
fugar,  vvhich  has  nearly  the  fame  properties.-— 
It  prevents  the  pudding  from  being  heavy,  and 
clammy ; and  without  communicating  to  it  any 
difagreeable  fweet  take,  or  any  thing  of  that  fla- 
vour peculiar  to  molafles,  gives  it  a richnefs  un- 
commonly pleafmg  to  the  palate.  And  to  this 
we  may  add,  that  it  is  nutritive  in  a very  extraor- 
dinary degree. — This  is  a fad  w'ell  known  in  all 
countries  where  fugar  is  made. 

IIow'  far  the  laws  and  regulations  of  trade  ex- 
ifting  in  this  country  might  render  it  difficult  to 
pKKure  molafles  from  thofe  places  where  it  may 
be  had  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  I know  not ; — nor  can 
I tell  how  far  the  free  importation  of  it  might  be 
detrimental  to  our  public  finances ; — I cannot, 
however,  help  thinking,  that  it  is  fo  great  an 
objed  to  this  country  to  keep  down  the  prices  of 
provifions,  or  rather  to  check  the  alarming  celerity 
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V^ith  which  they  are  rifiiig,  that  means  ought  to  be 
found  to  facilitate  the  importation,  and  introduc- 
tion into  common  ufe,  of  an  article  of  Food  o 
fuch  extenfive  utility.  It  might  fcrve  to  correft 
in  fome  meafure,  the  baleful  influence  of  another 
article  of  foreign  produce,  (tea,)  which  is  doing 

infinite  harm  in  this  ifland. 

A point  of  great  importance  in  preparing  an 
Indian  pudding,  is  to  boil  it  properly /#- 
ciently.  The  actually  boilmg  when 

,the  pudding  is  put  into  it;  and  it  never  muft  be 

fuffered  to  ceafe  boiling  for  a f “ 

done;  and  if  the  pudding  is  not  boiled  full  fii. 
hours,  it  will  not  be  fufficiently  cooked. -Its  hard- 
nefs,  when  dorie,  will  depend  on  the  fpace  left  in 
the  bag  for  its  expanfion.  The  confillency  of  the 
pudding  ought  to  be  fuch,  that  it  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  bag  without  falling  to  pieces;— but  it  i. 
always  better,  on  many  accounts,  to  make  it  too 
hard  than  too  foft.  The  form  of  the  pudding  may 
be  that  of  a cylinder;  or  rather  of  a 
the  largeft  end  being  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
bag,  in  order  that  it  may  be  got  out  of  the  g 
will  greater  facility ; or  it  may  be  made  of  a lo- 
bular form,  by  tying  it  up  in  ^ “Pktn, 
whatever  is  the  form  of  the  pudding,  the  bag 
or  napkin  in  which  it  is  to  be  boiled,  muft  be  wet 
in  boiling  water  before  the  pudding,  (which  is  quite 
liquid  before  it  is  boiled,)  is  poured  into  it ; other- 
wife  it  will  be  apt  to  run  through  the  cloth. 

Though  this  pudding  is  fo  good;  perfeft  y P » 
when  made  according  to  the  direflions  here  giv^. 
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that  I do  not  think  it  capable  of  any  real  improve- 
ment ; yet  there  are  various  additions  that  may  be 
made  to  it,  and  that  frequently  are  made  to  it, 
which  m2(y  perhaps  be  thought  by  fome  to  render 
k more  palatable,  or  othervvife  to  improve  it. 
Suet  may,  for  inftance,  be  added,  and  there  is 
no  fuet  pudding  whatever  fuperior  to  it ; and 
as  no  fauce  is  neceflary  with  a fuet  pudding,  the 
cxpence  for  the  fuet  will  be  nearly  balanced  by  the 
faving  of  butter.  To  a pudding  of  the  fize  of 
that  juft  defcribed,  in  the  compofition  of  which 
three  pounds  of  Indian  meal  were  ufed,  one  pound 
of  fuet  will  be  fufhcient ; and  this,  in  general,  will 
not  coft  more  than  from  five  pence  to  fix  pence, 
even  in  London  ; — and  the  butter  for  fauce  to  a 
plain  pudding  of  the  fame  fize  w'ould  coft  nearly 
its  much.  The  fuet  pudding  will  indeed  be  rather 
the  cheapeft  of  the  tw’o,  for  the  pound  of  fuet  will 
add  a pound  in  w'eight  to  the  pudding  ; — whereas 
the  butter  will  only  add  five  ounces. 

As  the  pudding,  made  plain,  weighing  lOrVlb, 
coft  5 f pence,  the  fame  pudding,  with  the  addition 
ot  one  pound  of  fuet,  would  weigh  1 1 rz  lb.  and 
would  coft  ii|  pence, — reckoning  the  fuet  at  fix 
pence  the  pound. — Hence  it  appears  that  Indian 
luet  pudding  may  be  made  in  London  for  about 
cm  penny  a pound.  Wheatcn  bread,  which  is  by 
no  means  fo  palatable,  and  certainly  not  half  fo 
nutritive,  now  cofts  fomething  more  than  three 
pence  the  pound:  and  to  this  may  be  added, 
that  dry  bread  can  hardly  be  eaten  alone ; but  of 
fuet  pudding  a very  comfortable  meal  may  be 
made  without  any  thing  clfe. 
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A pudding  in  great  repute  in  all  parts  of  North 
America,  is  what  is  called  an  apple  pudding.  1 his 
is  an  Indian  pudding,  fometimes  with,  and  fome- 
times  without  fuet,  with  dried  cutting?  of  fweet 
apples  mixed  with  it;  and  when  eaten  with  butter, 
it  is  mod  delicious  Food.  Thefe  apples,  which 
are  pared  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered  from  the 
tree,  and  being  cut  into  finall  pieces,  are  freed 
from  their  cores,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  the  fun, 
may  be  kept  good  for  feveral  years.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  ufed  in  making  thefe 
apple  puddings  are  various ; but,  in  general,  about 
one  pound  of  dried  apples  is  mixed  with  three 
pounds  of  meal,— three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
molalfes,— half  an  ounce  of  fait,  and  five  pints 

of  boiling  water. 

In  America,  various  kinds  of  berries,  foun 
wild  in  the  woods,  fuch  as  huckle-berries,  bel- 
berries,  whortle-berries,  &c.  are  gathered  and 
dried,  and  afterwards  ufed  as  ingredients  in  Indian 
puddings : and  dried  cherries  and  plums  may  be 
made  ufe  of  in  the  fame  manner. 

All  thefe  Indian  puddings  have  this  advantage 
in  common,  that  they  are  very  good  warmed 
up.— They  will  all  keep  good  feveral  days  ; and 
when  cut  into  thin  dices  and  toafted,  are  an  excel- 
lent fubllitute  for  bread. 

It  will  doubtlefs  be  remarked,  that  In  computing 
the  expence  of  providing  thefe  different  kinds  o 
puddings,  I have  taken  no  notice  of  the  expence 
which  will  be  neceflary  for  fuel  to  cook  them. 
This  is  an  ardcle  which  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 

taken  into  the  account.  'I’he  reafon  of  my  not 

doing 
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doing  it  here  is  this : — Haviiig,  in  the  courfe  of 
my  Experiments  on  Heat,  found  means  to  per- 
form all  the  common  operation^  of  cookery  with 
a furprifingly  fmall  expence  of  fuel,  I find  that 
the  expence  in  queftion,  when  the  proper  arrange- 
ments arc  made  for  laving  fuel,  will  be  very 
trifling.  And  farther,  as  1 mean  foon  to  publifh 
my  Treatife  on  the  Management  of  Heat,  in 
which  I (hall  give  the  moft  ample  direclions 
relative  to  the  mechanical  arrangements  of 
kitchen  fire-places,  and  the  beft  forms  for  all 
kinds  of  kitchen  utenfils,  I was  defirous  not  to 
anticipate  a fubjed  which  will  more  naturally  find 
its  place  in  another  Eflay. — In  the  mean  time  I 
would  obferve,  for  the  fatisfaclion  of  thofe  who 
may  have  doubts  refpecting  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  expence  neceflary  for  fuel  in  cooking  for  the 
Poor,  that  the  refult  of  many  experiments,  of 
which  I lhall  hereafter  publilh  a particular  account, 
has  proved  in  the  moft  fatisfadory  manner,  that 
when  Food  is  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and 
cooked  in  kitchens  properly  arranged,  the  expence 
for  fuel  ought  never  to  amount  to  more  than  /wo 
per  cent,  of  the  coft  of  the  Food,  even  where 
viduals  of  the  cheapeft  kind  are  provided,  fuch 
as  is  commonly  ufed  in  feeding  the  Poor.  In  the 
Public  Kitchen  of  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Mu- 
nich the  expcnce  for  fuel  is  lefs  than  one  per  cent. 
of  the  coft  of  the  Food,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
compulation,  page  206,  Chapter  III.  of  this  Eflay  : 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  greater  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain. 
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With  regard  to  the  price  at  which  Indian  Corn 
can  be  imported  into  this  country  from  North 
America  in  time  of  peace,  the  following  inform- 
ation, which  I procured  through  the  medium 
of  a friend,  from  Captain  Scott,  a moil  worthy 
man,  who  has  been  conftantly  employed  above 
thirty  years  as  mailer  of  a Ihip  in  the  trade  be- 
tween London  and  Bolton  in  the  State  of  MalTa- 
chufetts,  will  doubtlefs  be  confidered  as  authentic*. 

The  following  are  the  quellions  which  were  put 
to  him, — with  his  anfwers  to  them : 

^ What  is  the  freight,  per  ton,  of  merchandife 
from  Bolton  in  North  America  to  London  in  time 
of  peace  ? -A.  Forty  fhillings  (llerling). 

^ What  is  the  freight,  per  barrel,  of  Indian 
Corn  ? A.  Five  Mlings. 

How  much  per  cent,  is  paid  for  infwcince 

from  Bolton  to  London  in  time  of  peace? 

A.  Two  per  cent. 

^ What  is  the  medium  price  of  Indian  Corn, 

per  bulhel,  in  New  England? A.  Two  {hillings 

and  lixpence. 

* This  gentleman,  who  is  as  i-emarkable  for  his  good  fortune  at 
fea,  as  he  is  relVeflable  on  account  ot  his  i)rivate  charaaer  and 
profelTional  l-mwledge,  has  crolTed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  almoll 
incredible  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten  timet  ! and  wit  out 
meeting  with  the  fmallelt  accident.  He  is  now  on  the  feas  in  h,s 
way  to  North  America;  and  this  voyage,  which  is  lus  hundred  ar 
elenientb,  he  intends  fhould  be  his  laft.  May  he  arrive  fafe,- and  itiay 
he  long  enjoy  in  peace  and  quiet  the  well-earned  fruits  of  his  labo- 
rious life  ! Who  can  reflea  on  the  innumerable  ftorms  he  muft  have 
experienced,  and  perils  he  has  efcapcd,  without  feeling  much  mte. 
relied  in  his  nrefervation  and  happinefsf 

What 
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^ What  is  the  price  of  it  at  this  time  ? A. 

Three  (hillings  and  fixpence. 

How  many  bulhels  of  Indian  Corn  are 
reckoned  to  a barrel  ? A.  Four. 

From  this  account  it  appears  that  Indian  Corn 
might,  in  time  of  peace,  be  imported  into  this 
country  and  fold  here  for  lels  than  four  Jhillings 
the  bufhel and  that  it  ought  not  to  colt  at  tliis 
moment  much  more  than  five  fhillings  a bufliel. 

If  it  be  imported  in  calks,  (which  is  certainly 
the  befl  way  of  packing  it,)  as  the  freight  of  a 
barrel  containing  four  bufhels  is  five  (hillings,  this 
gives  I s.  3d.  a bu(hel  for  freight  j and  if  we  add 
one  penny  a bufliel  for  infurance,  this  will  make  the 
amount  of  freight  and  infurance  1 s.  4d.  which, 
added  to  the  prime  co(l  of  tlie  Corn  in  America, 
(2s.  6d./)<rr  bufhel  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  3s.  6d. 
at  this  time,)  will  bring  it  1038.  \o^.  per  bu(hel 
in  time  of  peace,  and  4s.  lod.  at  this  prefent 
moment. 

A bu(hel  of  Indian  Com  of  the  grow'th  of  New 
England  was  found  to  w’eigh  6 1 lb. ; but  we  will 
fuppofe  it  to  w^eigh  at  a medium  only  6 o lb.  per 
bufliel  ; and  we  will  alfo  fuppofe  that  to  each 
bulhel  of  Corn  when  ground  there  is  9 lb.  of  bran, 
which  is  furely  a very  large  allowance,  and  i lb.  of 
wafte  in  grinding  and  fifting ; — this  will  leave  50  lb. 
of  flour  for  each  bulhel  of  the  Corn;  and  as  it  will 
cofi,  in  time  of  peace,  only  3 s.  lod.  or  46  pence, 
this  gives  for  each  pound  of  flour  4*  of  a penny,  or 
34  farthings  very  nearly. 

If  the  price  of  the  Indian  Corn  per  bufhel  be 
taken  at  4 s.  lod,  what  it  ought  to  coft  at  this 
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time  in  London,  without  any  bounty  on  importa- 
tion being  brought  into  the  account,— the  price  of 
the  flour  will  be  48.  i od.  equal  to  58  pence  for 
50  lb.  in  w'eight,  or  penny  the  pound,  which  is 
lefs  than  one  third  of  the  prefent  price  of  wheat 
flour.  Rice,  which  is  certainly  not  more  nourilhing 
than  Indian  Corn,  cods  4 J pence  the  pound. 

If  -,-'t  of  the  value  of  Indian  Corn  be  added  to 
defray  the  expence  of  grinding  it,  the  price  of  the 
flour  will  not  even  then  be  greater  in  London  than 
(,ne  penny  the  pound  in  time  of  peace,  and  about  one 
penny  farthing  at  the  prefent  high  price  of  that  grain 
in  North  America.  Hence  it  appears,  that  in  dating 
the  mean  price  in  London  of  the  flour  of  Indian 
Corn  at  one  penny  farthings  1 have  rather  rated  it 
too  high  than  too  low. 

With  regard  to  the  expcnce  of  importing  it, 
there  may  be,  and  doubtlefs  there  are  frequently 
other  expences  befides  thofe  of  freight  and  infur- 
ance ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  a very  confiderable 
part  of  the  expences  attending  the  importation  of 
it  may  be  reimburfed  by  the  profits  arifing  from  the 
fale  of  the  barrels  in  which  it  is  imported,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  a perfon  who  imports  it  every 
year,  and  always  avails  himfelf  of  that  advantage. 

One  circumdance  much  in  favour  of  the  intro- 
duOion  of  Indian  Corn  into  common  ufe  in  this 
country  is  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  had  in 
any  quantity.  It  grows  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  almod  in  every  climate ; and  in  hot  coun- 
tries two  or  three  crops  of  it  may  be  raifed  from 
the  fame  ground  in  the  courfe  of  a year. — It  fucceeds 
equally  well  in  the  cold  regions  of  Canada  j — in  the 
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temperate  climes  of  the  United  States  of  America; — 
and  in  the  burning  heats  of  the  tropics ; and  it  might 
be  had  from  Africa  and  Afiaas  well  as  from  Amcrica- 
And  were  it  even  true, — ^vhat  I never  can  be  per- 
fuaded  to  believe, — that  it  would  be  imfwjfliblc  to 
introduce  it  as  an  article  of  Food  in  this  country, 
it  might  at  lead  be  ufed  as  fodder  for  cattle,  whofe 
averfjon  to  it,  I will  venture  to  fay,  would  not  be 
found  to  be  unconqucrdble. 

Oats  now  coll  near  two  pence  the  pound  in  this 
countrv'.  Indian  Corn,  which  would  coft  but 
a little  more  than  half  as  much,  would  certainly  be 
much  more  nourifhing,  even  for  horfes,  as  W'ell  as 
for  horned  cattle; — and  as  for  hogs  and  poultry, 
they  ought  never  to  be  fed  with  any  other  grain. 
Thofe  who  have  tailed  the  pork  and  the  poultry 
fattctl  on  Indian  Com  will  readily  give  their  aflent 
to  this  opinion. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

Receipts  for  preparing  various  Kinds  of  cheap  Food, 

. — Of  Maccaroni. — 0/*  Potatoes. — Approved 
Receipts  for  boiling  Potatoes. — Of  Potatoe  Pud- 
dings.— Of  Potatoe  Dumplins. — Of  boiled  Pota- 
toes vjitb  a Sauce. — Of  Potatoe  Salad. — Of 
Barley^ — Is  much  more  nutritious  than  Wheat. — 
Barley  Meal,  a good  Suhjiitutc  for  Pearl  Barley, 
for  making  Soups.— General  Direblions  for  pre- 
paring cheap  Soups. — Receipt  for  tl>e  cheapefl  Soup 
that  can  be  made.— Of  Samv— Method  of  pre- 
paring it — Is  an  excellent  SubjUtute  for  Bread. — 
Of  burnt  Soup. — (^Rye  Bread. 

WHEN  1 began  writing  the  foregoing  Chapter 
of  this  Elfay,  1 had  hopes  of  bemg  able  to 
procure  fatisfaftory  information  refpefting  the 
manner  in  which  the  maccaroni  eaten  by  the  Poor 
in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  is  prepared; — but  though  I have  taken 
much  pains  in  making  thele  inquiries,  my  fuccefs 
in  them  has  not  been  fuch  as  I could  have  wifhed  : 

The  procefs,  I have  often  been  told,  is  very  fim- 

ple  ; and  from  the  very  low  price  at  w'hich  macca- 
roni is  fold,  ready  cooked,  to  the  Lazzaroni  in  the 
ftreets  of  Naples,  it  cannot  be  expenfiye.— There 
is  a better  kind  of  maccaroni  which  is  prepared 
and  fold  by  the  nuns  in  fome  of  the  convents  m 
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Italy,  which  is  much  dearer  ; but  this  fort  would 
in  any  country  be  too  expenfive  to  be  ufed  as 
Food  for  the  Pcx>r.— It  is  however  not  dearer 
than  many  kinds  of  Food  ufed  by  the  Poor  in  tliis 
country ; and  as  it  is  very  palatable  and  wholefomc, 
and  may  be  ufed  in  a variety  of  ways,  a receipt  for 
preparing  it  may  perhaps  not  be  unacceptable  to 
many  of  my  readers. 

A Receipt  for  making  that  Kind  of  Maccarom 
called  in  Italy  'rACLiATi. 

Take  any  number  of  frefli-laid  eggs  and  break 
them  into  a bowl  or  tray,  beat  them  up  with  a 
fpoon,  but  not  to  a froth, — add  of  the  fineft 
wheat  flour  as  much  as  is  neceffary  to  form  a 
dough  of  the  confidence  of  pafte. — Work  this 
pafte  well  with  a rolling-pin;  — roll  it  out  into 
very  thin  leaves; — lay  ten  or  twelve  of  thefe 
leaves  one  upon  the  other,  and  with  a (harp  knife 
cut  them  into  very  fine  threads. — Thefe  threads 
(which,  if  the  mafs  is  of  a proper  confiftency,  will 
not  adhere  to  each  other)  are  to  be  laid  on  a clean 
board,  or  on  paper,  and  dried  in  the  air. 

This  maccaroni,  (or  cut  pafte  as  it  is  called  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  in  great  repute,)  may  be 
eaten  in  various  ways ; but  the  molt  common  way 
ot  ufing  it  is  to  eat  it  wi^h  milk  inJlead  of  bread, 
and  with  chicken  broth,  and  other  broths  and 
loups,  with  which  it  is  boiled.  With  proper  care 
it  may  be  kept  good  for  many  months. 
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It  is  fomethnes  fried  in  butter,  and  in  this  way 
of  cooking  it,  it  forms  a moil  excellent  diflf  in- 
deed ; inferior,  I believe,  to  no  dilh  of  flour  that 
can  be  made.  It  is  not,  however,  a very  cheap 
dilb,  as  eggs  and  butter  are  both  expenfive  articles 
in  mofl:  countries. 

An  inferiour  kind  of  cut  pajie  is  fometlmes  pre- 
pared by  the  Poor  in  Germany,  which  is  made 
limply  of  w’ater  and  wheat  flour,  and  this  has 
more  refemblance  to  common  maccaroni  than  that 
juft  defcribed;  and  might,  in  many  cafes,  be  ufed 
inftead  of  it.  I do  not  think,  however,  that  it 
can  be  kept  long  without  fpoiling  ; whereas  macca- 
roni, as  is  well  known,  may  be  kept  good  for  a 
great  length  of  time. — Though  I have  not^  been 
able  to  get  any  fatisfadlory  information  relative  to 
the  procefs  of  making  maccaroni,  yet  I have  made 
fome  experiments  to  afcertaln  the  expence  of 
cooking  it,  and  of  the  coft  of  the  cheefe  neceffary 
for  giving  it  a relifli. 

Half  a pound  of  maccaroni,  which  was  pur- 
chafed  at  an  Italian  fliop  in  London,  and  which 
coft  ten  pence*,  was  boiled  till  it  was  fufficiently 
done,  namely,  about  one  hour^  and  an  half, 
when,  being  taken  out  of  the  boiling  water  and 
weighed,  it  was  found  to  weigh  thirty-one  ounces 


• This  maccuronl  would  not  probably  have  coft  one  quarte.  of 
that  Ann  at  Naples.-Comnion  maccarom  .s  'J'*;'* 

as  low  as  fourteen  grains,  e<,ual  to  five  pence  halfpenny 
rottolo,  weighing  twentyeight  ounces  and  Utree  quarters  Avon^^ 
pois,  which  is  thiee  pence  fterling  the  pound  Avoirdupo.s.  A 
L-u!  kind  of  maccaroni.  fuch  a,  is  co.nmonly  fo  d at  N-P  « 

Poor,  cofts  not  more  than  two  pence  fterling  tic  poun 


dupois. 
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and  an  half,  or  one  pound  fifteen  ounces  and  an 
half.  The  quantity  of  cheefe  employed  to  give  a 
relifh  to  this  difh  of  boiled  maccaroni,  (and  which 
was  grated  over  it  after  it  was  put  into  the  dilh,) 
was  one  ounce,  and  cod  tivo  farthings. 

Maccaroni  is  confidered  as  very  cheap  Food  in 
thofe  countries  where  it  is  prepared  in  the  greateft: 
perfedion,  and  where  it  is  in  common  ufe  among 
the  lower  clafTes  of  fociety  ; and  as  wheat,  of  which 
grain  it  is  always  made,  is  a ftaple  commodity  in 
this  country,  it  w'ould  certainly  be  w^onh  while  to 
take  fome  trouble  to  introiluce  the  manufafture  of 
it,  particidarly  as  it  is  already  become  an  article  of 
luxury  upon  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  as  great 
quantities  of  it  are  annually  imported  and  fold  here 
at  a mod  exorbitant  price  * ; — But  maccaroni  is  by 
no  means  the  cheapeft  Food  that  can  be  provided 
for  feeding  the  Poor,  in  this  ifland ; — nor  do  I 
believe  it  is  fo  in  any  country. — Polenta,  or  Indian 
Corn,  of  w hich  fo  much  has  already  been  faid, — 
and  Potatoes,  of  which  too  much  cannot  be  faid, — 
are  both  much  better  adapted,  in  all  refpecls,  for 
that  purpofe. — Maccaroni  would  however,  I am 
perfuaded,  could  it  be  prepared  in  this  country,  be 
much  lefs  expenfive  than  many  kinds  of  Food  now 

• If  macciironi  could  be  made  in  thii  country  as  cheap  as  it  is  made 
in  Naples,  that  is  to  fay,  fo  as  to  he  afforded  for  three  pence  fieiling 
the  pound  Avoirdupois,  for  the  belt  fort,  (and  I do  not  fee  why  it 
fhould  not,)  as  half  a pound  of  dry  maccaroni  weighs  when  boiled  very 
neatly  two  pounds,  each  pound  of  boiled  maccaroni  would  coft  only 
tbrtt  ftrthkgi,  and  the  cheefe  neceffaiy  for  giving  it  a rclifh  m ftrthing 
more,  inakin,’’  together  tmtfteny,  which  is  certainly  a very  moderate 
price  for  fueb  good  and  wholefome  Food. 


commonly 
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commonly  ufed  by  our  Poor ; and  confequently 
might  be  of  confiderable  ufe  to  them. 

Withijregard  to  Potatoes  they  are  now  fo  gene- 
rally known,  and  their  ufefulnefs  is  fo  univerfally 
acknowledged,  that  it  would  be  a wafte  of  time  to 
attempt  to  recommend  them.— I Ihall  therefore 
content  myfelf  with  merely  giving  receipts  for  a 
few  cheap  difhes  in  which  they  are  employed  as  a 
principal  ingredient. 

Though  there  is  no  article  ufed  as  Food  of 
which  a greater  variety  of  well-tailed  and  whole- 
fome  dilhes  may  be  prepared  than  of  potatoes,  yet 
it  feems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  thofe  who 
are  moll  acquainted  with  thefe  ufeful  vegetables, 
that  the  bell  way  of  cooking  them  is  to  boil  them 
limply,  and  with  their  Ikins  on,  in  water. — But  the 
manner  of  boiling  them  is  by  no  means  a matter 
of  indifference. — This  procefs  is  better  underllood 
in  Ireland,  where  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  live  almoll  entirely  on  this  Food,  than 
any  where  elfe. 

This  is  what  might  have  been  expet^ed  ; — but 
thofe  who  have  never  confidered  with  attention  the 
extreme  llowiiefs  of  the  progrefs  of  national  im-^ 
provements,  where  Jiobody  takes  pains  to  accelerate 
them^  will  doubtlefs  be  furprifed  w'hen  they  are 
told  that  in  moll  parts  of  England,  though  the 
ufe  of  potatoes  all  over  the  country  has  for  fo 
many  years  been  general,  yet,  to  this  hour,  few, 
comparatively,  who  eat  them,  know  how  to  drefs 
them  properly — The  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries 
which  lie  on  the  fea-coall  oppofite  to  Ireland  have 

adopted 


acbpied  the  Irlfli  method  of  boiling  potatoes  ; but 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  a century  at  Icaft 
would  have  been  required  fi>r  thofe  improvements 
to  have  made  their  way  through  the  ifland,  had 
not  the  prefent  alarms  on  account  of  a fcardiy  of 
grain  roufed  the  public,  and  fixed  their  attention 
upon  a fubjecl  too  long  negleded  in  this  enlight- 
ened country. 

I’he  introduflion  of  improvements  tending  to 
increafe  the  comforts  and  innocent  enjoyments  of 
that  numerous  and  ufeful  clafs  of  mankind  who 
earn  their  bread  by  the  fweat  of  their  brow,  is  an 
objeft  not  more  interclling  to  a benevolent  mind 
than  it  is  important  in  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened 
llatcfman. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  ^reat  men  who  will 
fmile  at  feeing  thefe  obfervations  conneded  with  a 
fubjed  fo  humble  and  obfeure  as  the  boiling  of 
potatoes,  but  good  men  will  feel  that  the  fubjed  is 
not  unworthy  of  their  attention. 

The  following  directions  for  b«)iling  potatoes, 
which  1 have  copied  from  a late  Re}x>rt  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  1 can  recommend  from  my 
own  experience : 

On  the  boiling  of  Potatoes  f>  as  to  be  cat  as 
“ Bread. 

“ 'lliere  is  nothing  that  would  tend  more  to 
“ promote  the  confumption  of  potatoes  than  to 
“ have  the  proper  mode  of  preparing  them  as 
“ hood  generally  known.—In  London,  this  is 

“ little 
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‘‘little  attended  to;  \\hereas  in  LancaOn’re  and 
“ Ireland  the  boiling  of  potatoes  is  brought  to 
“ very  great  perfedion  indeed.  When  prepared  in 
“ the  following  manner,  if  the  quality  of  the  root 
“ is  good,  they  may  be  eat  as  bread,  a practice 
“ not  unufual  in  Ireland. — 'J'he  potatoes  Ihould 
“ be,  as  much  as  pofTible,  of  the  fame  fize,  and 
“ the  large  and  fmall  ones  boiled  feparately. — 
“ They  mull  be  waflietl  clean,  and,  without  paring 
“ or  feraping,  put  in  a pot  with  cold  water,  not 
“ fufficient  to  cover  them,  as  they  nail  produce 
themfelves,  before  they  boil,  a confiderable  quan- 
“ tity  of  fluid. — They  do  not  admit  being  put 
“ into  a vefl'el  of  boiling  water  like  greens. — If 
^ the  potatoes  are  tolerably  large,  it  will  be  ne- 
“ ceflTary,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  boil,  to  throw  in 
“ fome  cold  water,  and  occafionally  to  repeat  it, 
“ till  the  potatoes  are  boiled  to  the  heart,  (which 
“ will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
“ quarter,  according  to  their  fize,)  they  wall  other- 
“ wife  crack,  and  burfl;  to  pieces  on  the  outfide, 
“ whilfi;  the  infide  will  be  nearly  in  a crude  flatc, 
“ and  confequently  very  unpalatable  and  unwhole- 
“ fome.  — During  the  boiling,  throwing  in  a little 
“ fait  occafionally  is  found  a great  improvement, 
“ and  it  is  certain  that  the  flower  they  are  cooked 
“ the  better. — When  boiled,  pour  olf  the  water,  and 
“ evaporate  the  moifiure,  by  replacing  the  vefl'el 
“ in  which  the  potatoes  were  boiled  once  more 
“ over  the  fire. — This  makes  tiiem  remarkably 
“ dry  and  mealy. — They  fliould  be  brought  to 
“ the  table  with  the  Ikins  on,  and  eat  with  a little 
8 “ fait, 
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“ fait,  as  bread. — Nothing  but  experience  can 
“ fatisfy  any  one  how  fuperior  the  potatoc  is, 
thus  prepared,  if  the  fort  is  good  and  meally. — 
“ SoVne  prefer  roafting  potatoes  *,  but  the  mode 
above  detailed,  extrafted  partly  from  the  inte- 
“ refUng  paper  of  Samuel  Hayes,  F.fquire,  of 
“ Avondale,  in  Ireland,  (Report  on  the  Culture 
“ of  Potatoes,  p.  103.),  and  partly  from  the  Lanca- 
“ (hire  reprinted  Report  (p.  63.),  and  other  com- 
“ munications  to  the  Board,  is  at  leaf!  equal,  if 
“ not  fuperior.— -Some  have  tried  boiling  pota- 
**  toes  in  Ream,  thinking  by  that  procefs  that 
**•  they  inuft  imbibe  lefs  water. — But  irnmerhon  in 
**  water  caufes  the  difeharge  of  a certain  fubftance, 
“ which  the  Ream  alone  is  incapable  of  doing, 
“ and  by  retaining  which,  the  flavour  of  the  root 
“ is  injured,  and  the)'  afterwards  Ixicome  dry  by 
being  put  over  the  fire  a fecond  time  without 
“ water. — With  a little  butter,  or  milk,  or  fifli, 
“ they  make  an  excellent  mefs.” 

Thefe  diredions  are  fo  clear,  that  it  is  hardly 
poffible  to  miftake  them ; and  thofe  who  follow 
them  exactly  will  find  their  potatoes  furprifingly 
improved,  and  will  be  convinced  that  the  manner  of 
boiling  them  is  a matter  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  has  hitherto  been  imagined. 

Were  this  method  of  boiling  potatoes  generally 
known  in  countries  where  thefe  vegetables  are  only 
beginning  to  make  their  way  into  common  ufe,— -1 
as  in  Bavaria,  for  inftance,— I have  no  doubt  but  it 
would  contribute  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  their 
fpeedy  infroduftion. 
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The  following  account  of  an  experiment,  lately 
made  in  one  of  the  parilhes  of  this  metropolis 
(London),  was  communicated  to  me  by  a friend, 
who  has  permitted  me  to  publifh  it.— It  will  ferve 
to  Ihow, — what  I am  moll  anxious  to  make  ap- 
pear,—that  the  prejudices  of  the  Poor  in  regard 
to  their  Food  are  not  unconquerable. 

“ Feburary  15th,  1796. 

The  parifli  officers  of  Saint  Olaves,  Southwark, 
“ defirous  of  contributing  their  aid  towards  leflening 
“ the  confumption  of  \vheat,  refolved  on  the  follow- 
“ ing  fuccedaneum  for  their  cuftomary  fuet  pudding, 
“ which  they  give  to  their  Poor  for  dinner  one  day 
“ in  the  week  j which  was  ordered  as  follo^vs : 


£■ 

i. 

aoo  lb.  potatoes  boiled,  and  1 

0 

8 0 

ikinned  and  mafhcd  y 

a gallons  of  milk 

0 

2 4 

12  lb.  of  fuet,  at 

0 

4 6 

1 peck  of  flour 

0 

4 0 

Baking  - - * 

0 

1 8 

Expence 

I 

0 6 

“ Their  ordinary  fuet  pudding 

had  been  made 

thus : 

J.  d. 

£■ 

2 bufliels  of  flour 

I 

12  0 

1 2 lb.  fuet  - 

0 

4 6 

Baking  . - - 

0 

1 8 

Expence 

1 

iS  2 

Coll  of  the  ingredients  for  the  7 

1 

0 6 

potatoe  fuet  pudding  j 

Difference 

0 

17  8" 

This 
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This  was  the  dinner  provided  for  aoo  perfons, 
who  gave  a decided  pcrference  to  the  cheapeft  of 
ihefe  preparations,  and  wifli  it  to  be  continued. 

The  following  baked  potatoc-puddings  were 
prepared  in  the  hotel  where  I lodge,  ahd  were 
tailed  by  a number  of  perfons,  who  found  them  ia 
general  very  palatable. 

Baked  Potatoe-puddings. 

N*I. 

j 2 ounces  of  potatoes,  boiled,  Ikinned,  and 
mafhed ; 

I ounce  of  fuet  j 

1 ounce  (or  of  a pint)  of  milk,  and 

1 ounce  of  Glouceftcr  cheefe. 

Total  15  ounces, — mixed  with  as  much  boil- 
ing water  as  w^as  neceflary  to  bring  it  to  a due 
confiftence,  and  then  baked  in  an  earthen  pan. 

N“  II. 

1 2 ounces  of  mafhed  potatoes  as  before  ; 

I ounce  of  milk,  and 

I ounce  of  fuet,  with  a fufEcient  quantity 
of  fait. — Mixed  up  with  boiling  w'ater,  and  baked 
in  a pan. 

N*  III. 

1 2 ounces  of  malhed  potatoes  ; 

I ounce  of  fuet ; 

1 ounce  of  red  herrings  pounded  fine  in  a 
moriar.—Mixcd — baked,  &c.  as  before. 
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N“IV. 

1 2 ounces  of  mafhed  potatoes ; 

I ounce  of  fuet,  and 

I ounce  of  hung  beef  grated  fine  with  a 
grater.— Mixed  and  baked  as  before. 

Thefe  puddings  when  baked  weighed  from  1 1 
to  12  ounces  each. — They  w’ere  all  liked  by  thofe 
who  tafted  them,  but  N”  i and  N°  3 feemed  to 
meet  with  the  moft  general  approbation. 

Receipt  for  a •very  cheap  Potatoe-dumplin. 

Take  any  quantity  of  potatoes,  half  boiled ; — Ikin 
or  pare  them,  and  grate  them  to  a coarfe  powder  with 
a grater;— mix  them  up  with  a very  fmall  quantity 
of  flour,  tVj  for  inftance,  of  the  weight  of  the 
potatoes,  or  even  lefs; — add  a feafoning  of  ialt, 
pepper,  and  fweet  herbs ; — mix  up  the  whole  with 
boiling  water  to  a proper  confiftency,  and  form  the 
mafs  into  dumplins  of  the  fize  of  a large  apple. — 
Roll  the  dumplins,  when  formed,  in  flour,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  penetrating  them,  and  put 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  till  they 
rife  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  fwim,  when 
they  will  be  found  to  be  fufficiently  done. 

Thefe  dumplins  may  be  made  very  favoury  by 
mixing  with  them  a fmall  quantity  of  grated  hung 
beef,  or  of  pounded  red  herring. 

Fried  bread  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  them, 
and  this  without  any  other  addition,  except  a fea- 
foning of  fait,  forms  a»  excellent  difh. 
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Upon  the  fame  principles  upon  which  thefe 
VlumpUns  are  prepared  large  boiled  bag-puddings 
may  be  made ; and  for  feeding  the  Poor  in  a public 
cftablifliment,  where  great  numbers  are  to  be  fed, 
puddings,  as  there  is  lefs  trouble  in  preparing 
them,  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  dumpiins. 

It  would  fwell  this  Eflay,  (which  has  already 
exceeded  the  limits  afligned  to  it,)  to  the  fize  of  a 
large  volume,  were  I to  give  receipts  for  all  the 
good  difhes  that  may  be  prepared  with  potatoes.— 
There  is  however  'one  method  of  preparing  pota- 
toes much  in  ufe  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
which  appears  to  me  to  defer\e  being  particularly 
mentioned  and  recommended  j — it  is  as  follows : 

A Receipt  for  preparing  boiled  Potatoes  with  a 

Sauce. 

The  potatoes  bdng  properly  boiled,  and  fkinned, 
are  cut  into  llices,  and  put  into  a dilh,  and  a 
■faucc,  funilar  to  that  commonly  ufed  with  a fri- 
cafeed  chicken,  is  poured  over  them. 

This  makes  an  excellent  and  a vert’  wholefome 
dilh,  but  more  calculated,  it  is  true,  for  the  tables 
of  the  opulent  than  for  the  Poor.  — Good  fauces 
might  however  be  compoled  for  this  difli  W'hich 
would  not  be  expenfive. — Common  milk-porridge, 
made  rather  thicker  than  ufual,  wdth  wheat  flour, 
and  well  faked,  would  not  be  a bad  fauce  for  it. 

Potatoe  Salad. 

A difh  in  high  repute  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
and  W’hich  defer\'es  to  be  particularly  recommended, 
is  a falad  of  potatoes.  The  potatoes  being  pro- 
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perly  boiled  and  fldnned,  are  cut  into  thin  flices, 
and  the  fame  fauce  which  is  commonly  ufed  for 
falads  of  lettuce  is  poured  over  them  \ fome  mix 
anchovies  with  this  fauce,  which  gives  it  a very 
agreeable  relilh,  and  with  potatoes  it  is  remarkably 
palatable. 

Boiled  potatoes  cut  in  flices  and  fried  in  butter, 
or  in  lard,  and  feafoned  with  fait  and  pepper,  is 
likewife  a very  palatable  and  wholefome  difti. 

Of  Barley. 

I have  more  than  once  mentioned  the  extraor- 
dinary nutritive  powers  of  this  grain,  and  the  ufe 
of  it  in  feeding  the  Poor  cannot  be  too  ftrongly 
recommended.— It  is  now  beginning  to  be  much 
ufed  in  this  country,  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  for 
making  bread ; but  it  is  not,  I am  perfuaded, 
in  bread,  but  in  foups^  that  Barley  can  be  em- 
ployed to  the  gireateft  advantage. — It  is  afto- 
nifliing  how  much  water  a fmall  quantity  of  Barley- 
meal  will  thicken,  and  change  to  the  confiftency 
of  a jelly; — and,  if  my  fufpicions  with  regard  to 
the  part  which  water  afts  in  nutrition  are  founded, 
this  will  enable  us  to  account,  not  only  for  the 
nutritive  quality  of  Barley,  but  alfo  for  the  fame 
quality  in  a ftill  higher  degree  which  fago  and 
falope  are  known  to  poflefs. — Sago  and  falope 
thicken,  and  change  to  the  confiftency  of  a jelly, 
(and  as  I fuppofe,  prepare  for  decompofition,)  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  than  Barley,  and  both 
fago  and  falope  are  known  to  be  nutritious  m a 
very  extraordinary  degree. 
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Barley  will  thicken  and  change  to  a jelly  much 
more  water  than  any  %ther  grain  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  rice  even  not  excepted  ; — and  1 
have  found  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  refult  of 
innumerable  experiments,  which  in  the  courfe  of 
fcveral  years  have  been  made  under  my  dire^ion 
in  the  public  kitchen  of  tlie  Houfe  of  Induftry  at 
Munich,  that  for  making  foups.  Barley  is  by  far  the 
beft  grain  that  can  be  anpk>yed. 

Were  I called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  comparative  nutritioufnefs  of  Barley-meal 
and  wheat  flour,  when  ufeJ  in  foups,  I ftiould  mit 
hefitate  to  fay  that  I think  the  fonner  at  leafl;  three 
or  four  times  as  nutritious  as  the  latter. 

Scotch  broth  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  mod 
nourifliing  difhes  in  common  ufe  ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  owes  its  extraordinary  nutritive  quality 
to  the  Scotch  (or  Pearl)  Barley,  which  is  always 
ufed  in  preparing  it. — If  the  Barley  be  omitted,  the 
broth  will  be  found  to  be  poor  and  walhy,  and  will 
afi'ord  little  nourifhment but  any  of  the  other 
ingredients  may  be  retrenched even  the  meat ; — 
without  impairing  very  fenfibly  the  nutritive  quality 
of  the  Food. — Its  flavour  and  palatablenefs  may  be 
impaired  by  fuch  retrenchments ; but  if  the  water 
be  w’ell  thickened  w ith  the  Barley,  the  Food  will  flill 
be  very  nourLfliing, 

In  preparing  thefoup  ufed  in  feeding  the  Poor  in 
the  Houfe  of  Induftry  at  Munich,  Pearl  Barley  has 
hitherto  been  ufed;  but  I have  found,  by  fome  ex- 
periments I have  lately  made  in  London,  that  Pearl 
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Barley  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  as  common  Barleys 
meal  will  anfwer,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  juft  as 
well. — In  one  refpeft  it  anfwers  better,  for  it  does 
not  require  half  fo  much  boiling. 

In  comparing  cheap  foups  for  feeding  the  Poor, 
the  following  ftiort  and  plain  djreflipns  ydll  be 
found  to  be  ufcful : 

General  DireHions  for  preparing  cheap  Soup. 

Firft,  Each  portion  of  Soup  fliould  confift  of  owe 
pint  and  a quarter,  which,  if  the  Soup  be  rich,  will 
afford  a good  meal  to  a grown  perfon.  — Such  a 
portion  will  in  general  weigh  about  one  pound  and  a 
quarter,  or  twenty  ounces  Avoirdupois. 

Secondly^  The  bafts  of  each  portion  of  Soup 
fhould  confift  of  one  ounce  and  a quarter  of  Barley- 
meal,  boiled  with  one  pint  and  a quarter  of  water  till 
the  \\'hole  be  reduced  to  the  uniform  conftftency  of 
a thick  Jelly.— 7 All  other  additions  to  the  Soup  do 
little  elfe  than  ferve  to  make  it  more  palatable ; or 
by  rendering  a long  maftication  neceffary,  to  in- 
creafe  and  prolong  the  pleafure  of  eating  ; — both 
thefe  objefts  are  however  of  very  great  importance, 
and  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  them  ; 
but  both  of  them  may,  with  proper  management, 
be  attained  without  much  expence. 

Were  I alked  to  give  a Receipt  for  the  cheapeft: 
Food  which  (in  my  opinion)  it  would  be  poffible 
to  provide  in  this  country,  it  would  be  the  follow- 
ing : . 
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Receipt  for  a very  cheap  Soup. 

Take  of  water  eight  gallons,  and  mixing  with  it 
51b.  of  Barley-meal,  boil  it  to  the  confilfency  of  a 
thick  jelly.— Seafon  it  with  fait,  pepper,  vinegar, 
fweet  herbs,  and  four  red  herrings,  pounded  in  a 
mortar.— Inftead  of  bread,  add  to  it  51b.  of  Indian 
Corn  made  into  Sanipj  and  llinring  it  together  with 
a ladle,  ferve  it  up  immediately  in  portions  of  29 
ounces. 

Sampy  which  is  here  recommended,  is  a difh  faid 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  favages  of  North 
America,  who  have  no  Corn-mills. — It  Is  Indian 
Com  deprived  of  its  external  coat  by  foaking  it  ten 
or  twelve  hours  in  a lixivium  of  water  and  wood- 
alhes. — This  coat,  or  hulk,  being  feparated  from 
the  kernel,  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  w hile 
the  grain, which  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  re- 
mains at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ; which  grain,  thus 
deprived  of  its  hard  coat  of  armour,  is  boiled,  or 
rather  fimmered  for  a great  length  of  time,  two  days 
for  inllance,  in  a kettle  of  water  placed  near  the  fire. 
—When  fufficiently  cooked,  the  kernels  will  be 
found  to  be  fwelled  to  a great  fize  and  burfl;  open, 
and  this  Food,  which  is  uncommonly  fweet  and 
nourifliing,  may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  w’ays; 
biit  the  belt  way  of  ufing  it  is  to  mix  it  with  milk, 
and  with  foups,  and  broths,  as  a fubftitute  fox 
bread.  It  is  even  better  than  bread  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  for  befides  being  quite  as  palatable  as  the 
very  bed  bread,  as  it  is  Ids  liable  than  bread  to 
grow  loo  foft  when  mixed  with  thefe  liquids,  with- 
out 
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out  being  difagreeably  hard,  it  requires  more 
maftication,  and  confequently  tends  more  to  incrcafe 
and  prolong  the  pleafure  of  eating. 

The  Soup  which  may  be  prepared  with  the 
quantities  of  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
Receipt  will  be  fufficient  for  64  portions,  and  the 
coll  of  thefe  ingredients  will  be  as  follows : 

Pence. 

For  5 lb.  of  Barley-meal,  at  1 i pence,  the 
Barley  being  reckoned  at  the  prefent 
very  high  price  of  it  in  this  country,  viz. 

5 j.  6d  per  bulhel 
5 lb.  of  Indian  Com,  at  1 1 pence  the  pound  6 ^ 

4 red  herrings  - - " 3 

Vinegar  - - ” * 

Salt  - - - - I 

Pepper  and  fweet  herbs  - - - 2 

Total  20 1 

This  fum,  (2o|  pence,)  divided  by  64,  the 
number  of  portions  of  Soup,  gives  fomething  lefs 
than  one  third  of  a penny  for  the  coft  of  each  por- 
tion.— But  at  the  medium  price  of  Barley  in  Great 
Britain,  and  of  Indian  Corn  as  it  may  be  afforded 
here,  I am  perfuaded  that  this  Soup  may  be  pro- 
vided at  one  farthing  the  portion  of  20  ounces. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Soup  in  great  repute 
among  the  poor  people,  and  indeed  among  the 
opulent  farmers,  in  Germany,  which  would  not 
come  much  higher.— -This  is  what  is  called  burnt 
Soup,  or  as  I fhould  rather  call  it,  brown  Soup,  and 
it  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 

Receipt 
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Receipt  for  making  Brown  Soup. 

Take  a fmall  piece  of  butter  and  put  it  over  the 
fire  in  a clean  Irying-pan  made  of  iron  (not  copper, 
for  that  metal  ufed  for  this  purpofe  would  be  poifon- 
ous) ; — put  to  it  a few  fpoonfuls  of  wheat  or  rye 
mral; — lUr  the  whole  about  brifldy  with  abroad 
wooden  fp)oon,  or  rather  knife,  with  a broad  and 
thin  edge,  till  the  butter  has  difappeared,  and  the 
meal  is  uniformly  of  a deep  brown  colour;  great 
care  being  taken,  by  ftirring  it  continually,  to 
prevent  the  meal  from  being  burned  to  the  pan. 

A very'  fmall  quantity  of  this  roafted  meal,  (per- 
haps half  an  ounce  in  weight  would  be  fufficient,) 
being  put  into  a fauce-pan  and  Inuled  with  a pint 
and  a quarter  of  water,  forms  a portion  of  Soup, 
which,  when  feafoned  with  fait,  pepper,  and  vine- 
gar, and  eaten  with  bread  cut  fine,  and  mixed  with 
it  at  the  moment  when  it  is  ferved  up,  makes  a 
kind  of  Food  by  no  means  unpalatable;  and  which 
is  faid  to  be  very  wholefome. 

As  this  Soup  may  be  prepared  in  a very  ftiort 
time,  an  inftant  Ix’ing  fufficient  for  boiling  it;  and 
as  the  ingredients  for  making  it  are  very  cheap, 
and  may  be  eafily  tranfported,  this  Ftx)d  is  much 
ufed  in  Bavaria  by  our  wood-cutters,  who  go  into 
the  mountains  far  from  any  habitations  to  fell 
wood.— Their  provifions  for  a week,  (the  time 
they  commonly  remain  in  the  ntountains,)  confill 
of  a large  loaf  of  rye  bread  (which,  as  it  does  not 
fo  foon  grow.'  dry  and  ft  ale  as  wheaten  bread,  is 
always  preferred  to  it);  a linen  bag  containing  a 
fmall  quantity  of  roafted  meal ; — another  fmall  bag 

of 
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of  fait;— rand  a finall  wooden  box  containing  fomc 
pounded  black  pepper;— with  a fmall  frying-pan 
of  hammered  iron,  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  in 
diameter,  which  ferves  them  both  as  an  utenfil  for 
Cooking,  and  as  a difli  for  containing  the  viduals 
when  cooked. — They  fometimes,  but  not  often, 
take  with  them  a fmall  bottle  of  vinegar; — but 
black-pepper  is  an  ingredient  in  brown  Soup  which 
is  never  omitted. — Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  roafted 
meal  is  quite  enough  to  make  a good  portion  of 
Soup  for  one  perfon;  and  the  quantity  of  butter 
necefiary  to  be  ufed  in  roafting  this  quantity  of  meal 
is  very  fmall,  and  will  coft  very  little. — One  ounce 
of  butter  would  be  fufficient  for  roafting  eight 
ounces  of  meal;  and  if  half  an  ounce  of  roafted 
meal  is  fufficient  for  making  one  portion  of  Soup, 
the  butter  will  not  amount  to  more  than  T-'-y  of  an 
ounce;  and,  at  eight  pence  the  pound,  will  coft 
only  yV  of  a penny,  or  y of  a farthing. — The  coft 
of  tlie  meal  for  a portion  of  this  Soup  is  not  much 
more  confiderable.  If  it  be  rye  meal,  (which  is 
faid  to  be  quite  as  good  for  roafting  as  the  fineft 
wheat  flour,)  it  will  not  coft,  in  this  country, 
even  now  when  grain  is  fo  dear,  more  than  i ld. 
per  pound; — 4-  ounce,  therefore,  the  quantity 

required  for  one  portion  of  the  Soup,  would  coft 
only  of  a farthing; — and  the  meal  and  butter 
together  no  more  than  (y  + 4f)  = fome- 

thing  Icfs  than  -4  of  a farthing. — If  to  this  fum  we 
add  the  coft  of  the  ingredients  ufed  to  feafon  the 
Soup,  namely,  for  falty  pepper^  and  njine^ar,  allow- 
ing for  them  as  much  as  the  amount  of  the  coft  of 
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the  butter  and  the  meal,  or  -J-  of  a farthing,  this  will 
give  4-  of  a farthing  for  the  coft  of  the  ingredients 
ufed  in  preparing  one  portion  of  this  Soup;  but  as 
the  bread  which  is  eaten  with  it  is  an  expenfive 
article,  this  Food  will  not,  upon  the  whole,  be 
cheaper  than  the  Soup  juft  mentioned;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly neither  fo  nouriftiing  nor  fo  wholefome. 

Brown  Soup  might,  how'ever,  on  certain  occa- 
fions,  be  found  to  be  ufeful.  As  it  is  fo  foon 
cooked,  and  as  the  ingredients  for  making  it  are 
fo  cafdy  prepared,  preferved,  and  tranfjwrted  from 
place  to  place;  it  might  be  ufeful  to  travellers, 
and  to  foldiers  on  a inarch.  And  though  it  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  itfelf  very  nourilhing, 
yet  it  is  poflible  it  may  render  the  bread  eaten  with 
it  not  only  more  nutritive,  but  alfo  more  whole- 
fume;— and  it  certainly  renders  it  more  favoury 
and  palatable. — It  is  the  common  breakfaft  of  the 
peafants  in  Bavaria;  and  it  is  infinitely  preferable, 
in  all  refpe<fts,  to  that  molt  pernicious  w'afh,  tea, 
with  which  the  lower  clafles  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  illand  drench  their  ftomachs,  and  ruin  their 
conftitutions. 

When  tea  is  mixed  with  a fuflicient  quantity  of 
fugar  and  good  cream; — w'hen  It  is  taken  with  a 
large  quantity  of  bread  and  butter,  or  with  toaft 
and  boiled  eggs;  — and  above  all,— w/jew  it  is  not 
drank  too  hot^  it  is  certainly  lefs  unwholelbme ; but 
a fimple  infufion  of  this  drug,  drank  boiling  hot,  as 
the  Poor  ufually  take  it,  is  certainly  a poifon  which, 
though  it  is  fometimes  flow  in  its  operation,  never 
tail*  to  - produce  very  fatal  ciTeds,  even  in  the 
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ftrongefl;  conflitution,  where  the  free  ufe  of  it  is 
continued  for  a confiderable  length  of  time. 

Of  Rye  Bread. 

The  prejudice  in  this  ifland  againft  bread  made 
of  Rye,  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  no  other  kind  of  bread  is  ufed; 
and  as  the  general  ufe  of  it  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  for  ages,  has  proved  it  to  be^  perfedly 
wholefome.— In  thofe  countries  where  it  is  in  com^ 
mon  ufe,  many  perfons  prefer  it  to  bread  made  of 
the  beft  wheat  flour  j and  though  wheaten  bread  is 
commonly  preferred  to  it,  yet  I am  perfuaded  that 
the  general  diflike  of  it,  where  it  is  not  much  in 
ufe,  is  more  owing  to  its  being  badly  prepared,  or 
not  well  baked,  than  to  any  thing  elfe. 

As  an  account  of  fome  experiments  upon  baking 
Rye  Bread,  which  were  made  under  my  immediate 
care  and  infpe^lion  in  the  bake-houfe  of  the  Houfe 
of  Induftry  at  Munich,  may  perhaps  be  of  ufe  to 
thofe  who  wifli  to  know  how  good  Rye  Bread  may 
be  prepared;  as  alfo  to  fuch  as  are  defirous  of 
afcertaining,  by  finiilar  experiments,  W'hat,  in  any 
given  cafe,  the  profits  of  a baker  really  are;  I Ihall 
publifli  an  account  in  detail  of  thefe  experiments, 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

I cannot  conclude  this  EITay,  without  once  more 
recommending,  in  the  moft  earneft  manner,  to  t e 
attention  of  the  Public,  and  more  efpecially  to  the 
attention  of  all  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  pu  ic 
affairs,— the  fubjed  which  has  here  been  attempted 

to  be  inveftigated.  It  is  certainly  of  very  great 

importafice. 
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importance,  in  whatever  light  it  is  confidered;  and 
it  is  particularly  fo  at  the  prefent  moment:  for  how- 
ex>er  Jiatefmen  may  differ  in  opinion  with  refped  to 
the  danger  or  expediency  of  making  any  alterations  in 
the  conjlitution^  or  ejlabiijhed  forms  of  government,  in 
times  of  popular  commotion,  no  doubts  can  be  enter., 
iained  with  refped  to  the  policy  of  diminifbing,  as  much 
as  poffthle,  at  all  times, — and  more  efpecially  in  tinus 
like  the  prefent,^tl}e  mifcry  of  the  lower  claffes  of 
the  people. 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  ESSAY, 
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